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TOREWORD 


We  dedicate  our  yearbook  for  1979  to  food  and  to  young 

people,  because  this  year  has  been  designated  as  the 

International  Year  of  the  Child.  Of  course,  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  has  always  had  food  on  its  mind,  ever  since  USDA         ###%\ 

was  created  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Searching  out  ^  \w#  v 

better  ways  to  grow  food  and  other  agricultural  products,  and  ^  H  i* 

helping  everyone  make  the  best  possible  use  of  them,  has 

always  been  our  business.  That's  why  the  Department  was 

chosen  as  the  principal  agency  in  the  Federal  government  to 

work  on  nutrition. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  writing  a  book  on  food  —  for 
young  people,  for  old  people,  or  for  anyone  in-between.  For 
one,  food  is  fascinating.  The  way  a  leaf  goes  about  turning 
sunshine  and  air  and  water  into  an  ear  of  corn,  the  way  a 
chicken  turns  that  corn  into  a  meaty  drumstick,  and  the  way 
our  bodies  can  turn  the  drumstick  into  strong  muscles,  is 
truly  an  adventure  in  living. 

There's  another.  Most  people  don't  realize  it,  but  food — and 
everything  related  to  agriculture  —  is  the  nation's  biggest 
business.  From  the  trucker  hauling  lettuce  to  town  to  the 
checker  ringing  up  the  bill  at  the  store,  more  people  work  in 
jobs  related  to  food  and  agriculture  in  this  country  than  in 
any  other  kind  of  work. 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  food.  We  hope  you  will  enjoy  it 
Farmers  of  the  nation  keep  us  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
good  food.  We  hope  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy 
that,  too. 

Happy  reading  and  happy  eating! 


Bob  Bergland 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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<DID  PREHISTORIC  TQDS 
'REALLY  *EAT  <BUGS? 

cA*Look  at  the  *History  of 
*Food  and 'Eating 

Early  man  hunts  and  gathers 
2,000,000  B.C. 


v^t  you  were  asked  to  name  some  fairly 
recent  inventions  or  discoveries,  there 
^^~  are  many  things  you  might  mention  .The 
new  electronic  TV  games,  space  exploration,  or 
even  a  way  of  preventing  polio  are  some  of  them. 

But  you  probably  wouldn't  think  to  mention 
farming,  would  you?  People  have  been  farming 
for  as  long  as  you,  your  parents,  or  even  your 
grandparents  can  remember. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  farming  is  a  fairly 
recent  discovery  in  the  long  history  of  human 
beings  on  earth. 


That  may  be  hard  to  believe,  so  let's  think 
about  it  this  way.  Human  beings  have  been  on 
earth  for  about  21 2  million  years.  Let's  say  that 
21 2  million  years  are  equal  to  one  day  —  24 
hours. 

But  people  have  been  farming  for  only  about 
12,000  years.  Those  12,000  years,  then,  are 
equal  to  only  about  7  minutes  in  that  day.  That's 
not  very  long,  is  it? 

Yet,  those  7  minutes  have  played  one  of  the 


Last  ice  age  begins 
75,000  B.C. 


agTi»cul«ture 

(ag'  re  kul'  cher)  n: 
the  science  or  art  of  culti- 
vating the  soil,  producing  crops, 
and  raising  livestock,  and  in  different 
degrees  the  preparation  of  these 
products  for  use  by  human 
beings;  farming 


Cooking  and  fishing 
50,000-25,000  B.C. 


First  cities 
3,500  B.C. 


Iron  age 
1,000  B.C. 


most  dramatic  roles  in  the  history  of  human 
beings  on  earth.  Those  7  minutes  of  fanning 
have  made  civilization  possible  by  freeing 
people  from  having  to  roam  in  search  of  food. 
Farming  meant  people  could  settle  in  one  place 
and  there  build  lives  for  them  and  their  children. 
So  let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the  history  of 
agriculture.  First,  we'll  see  how  human  beings 
lived  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  before 
fanning.  Next,  we'll  look  at  a  10,000-year  period 
in  which  the  idea  of  farming  developed  and 
spread  throughout  the  world. 


The  third  part  of  our  look  at  the  history  of 
fanning  will  cover  a  1,000-year  period  known  as 
the  Middle  Ages.  And,  finally,  we'll  see  how  the 
agricultural  revolutions  of  the  last  couple  of 
hundred  years  have  had  an  important  role  in  our 
lives  today. 

Throughout  these  four  parts,  we'll  see  that  the 
history  of  farming  is  more  than  just  the  story  of 
agriculture.  It  is,  indeed,  the  roots  of  your 
life.   D 


35,000  "Yeats  cAgo: 
"Hnngty  <3Vfost  of  the  Time 


What  do  you  think  your  life  would  have 
been  like  if  you  had  lived  35,000  years 
ago?  It's  not  easy  to  imagine,  is  it? 

Actually,  the  people  who  lived  during  that 
time  were  not  much  different  from  the 
people  of  today — at  least  in  the  way  they 
looked.  But  their  day-to-day  lives  were 
greatly  different. 

So,  let's  turn  back  the  clock  to  see  what  a 
day  in  your  life  might  have  been  like  — 
35,000  years  ago. 

The  time  is  early  morning.  You've  just 
awakened.  You  roll  over  on  your  bed  of  leaves, 
and  pull  the  animal  skin  up  around  your 
neck.  You  try  to  go  back  to  sleep.  But  your 
stomach  is  grumbling  too  loud. 

You're  hungry! 

You  hurry  outside.  There,  you  see  your  own 
family,  and  several  other  families,  too.  All  of 
you  live  together  in  a  tribe.  It's  safer  if  you 
should  ever  run  into  enemies. 

The  men  of  the  tribe  are  picking  up  their 
clubs  and  stones.  They're  getting  ready  to  go 
hunting  for  bears,  buffalo,  or  reindeer.  But 
these  large  animals  are  very  hard  to  catch 
and  kill.  The  men  will  very  likely  come  home 
emptyhanded  —  and  very  hungry. 

So  you  get  together  with  some  of  your 
friends.  It's  important  for  you  and  the  other 
kids  in  the  tribe  to  help  find  food,  too. 

Today,  you  will  pick  berries  and  nuts  and 


seeds.  You  will  try  to  catch  squirrels  and 
turtles  and  snakes.  If  you  come  across  a 
pond,  you  will  jump  in  and  try  to  catch  fish 
with  your  bare  hands.  But  you  also  know  that 
it  is  likely  you  will  come  home  emptyhanded 
as  well. 

Even  when  you  find  mushrooms  or  berries, 
they  sometimes  make  you  sick.  There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  which  plants  are  safe  to  eat 
and  which  aren't.  Some  members  of  your 
tribe  have  died  from  eating  the  wrong  food. 

You  spend  almost  every  minute  of  this  cold, 
winter's  day  searching  for  food.  But  today 
has  not  been  a  lucky  one  —  for  you  and  your 
friends,  or  for  the  men  in  your  tribe. 

Perhaps  tomorrow  will  be  better.  But  as 
night  falls,  you  go  to 
bed  the  same  way 
you  woke  up: 
hungry!  ^ 


Insects:  Yum! 

You're  probably  saying  to  your- 
self. "Insects:  ugh!  Who  would  eat 
them?" 

But  thousands  of  years  ago,  in- 
sects were  a  favorite  food.  In  fact, 
prehistoric  people  liked  the  taste 
of  some  insects  so  well  that  a  few 
kinds  were  almost  wiped  out. 
And  even  today,  many  people  in 
India  and  Africa  still  eat  certain 
kinds  of  insects. 


And  that's  just  about  how  primitive  people 
felt  most  of  the  time:  hungry!  The  idea  of 
farming  had  not  come  about;  and 
without  farming  it  was  difficult 
—  sometimes  impossible  — 
to  find  enough  food  for 
people  to  eat.  Many 
people  died  of  hunger. 
Few  people  ever  reached 
the  age  of  25. 

For  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years,  the 
way  of  life  for  prehistoric 
human  beings  changed  very 
little.  Even  the  modern  human 
beings  that  had  developed  by 
around  35,000  B.  C.  were  forced  to 
spend  most  of  their  time  hunting 
for  food.  Another  25,000  years 
would  pass  before  the  idea  of  farm- 
ing would  begin  to  develop.  But 
that  idea  would  change  the  world 
dramatically.   □ 
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A  Fishy  Story 

People  have  been  fishing  for  a 
long  time.  About  25,000  B.C., 
people  started  using  bait  on  a 
bone  fastened  to  a  line.  This  was 
called  a  fishing  gorge.  Fish  would 
take  the  bait,  and  the  gorge 
would  become  stuck  in  the  fish's 
mouth. 

Later,  people  learned  to  carve 
hooks  from  the  bones  and  horns 
of  animals. 


Eat  Your  Vegetables! 

Kids  in  the  United  States  have 
heard  their  parents  tell  them  that 
for  years. 

But  back  in  prehistoric  times, 
that  was  something  parents 
probably  never  had  to  say.  That's 
because  vegetables  were  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  diet. 

Wild  turnips,  onions,  and 
radishes  are  some  of  the  root  veg- 
etables that  people  dug  up  mil- 
lions of  years  ago.  They  also 
searched  for  other  vegetables  that 
grew  wild  aboveground,  such  as 
squash,  cabbage,  and  mushrooms. 


^e  *Discovetfy  of  Tafming: 

cAn  Idea  that  Changes  the  "World 


T-f  y°u  had  to  name  the  single  most  impor- 
XX  tant  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  last 
10  years,  it  might  be  pretty  hard  to  do. 

But,  if  you  were  asked  to  name  the  most 
important  thing  that  happened  within  one 
two-thousand-year  period  of  our  history — 
the  time  between  10,000  B.C.  and  8,000  B.C. 
—  it  would  be  easy.  The  answer  is  the  dis- 
covery of  farming. 

Today,  the  idea  of  farming  seems  obvious. 
You  put  some  seeds  in  the  ground,  and  soon 
plants  that  you  can  eat  begin  to  grow.  Or  you 
raise  some  cows,  pigs,  or  chickens  that  will 
provide  other  kinds  of  food  you  need. 
Simple. 


But  to  prehistoric  people,  farming  was  a 
mystery  for  thousands  of  years. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  farming  first 
began.  But,  like  many  great  inventions,  it 
probably  happened  by  accident  Who  knows? 
Someone  your  age  may  have  accidentally 
dropped  some  seeds  or  grains  of  wild  wheat 
in  the  ground  one  fall.  The  next  spring,  that 
same  young  tribe  member  may  have  discov- 
ered some  crops  growing  in  the  spot  where 
he  or  she  dropped  the  grain. 

No  matter  how  it  came  about,  we  do  know 
that  sometime  between  10,000  B.C.  and 
8,000  B.C.,  people  began  to  grow  crops,  and 
to  tame  and  raise  livestock. 


Getting  Things  Cooking 

Prehistoric  people  learned  to 
make  fires  to  keep  them  warm 
nearly  500.000  years  ago.  But 
they  continued  to  eat  things  raw 
for  thousands  of  years  after  that. 

The  idea  for  cooking  food  prob- 
ably happened  by  accident. 
Someone  may  have  dropped  a 
piece  of  meat  into  a  dying  fire, 
then  tasted  it.  and  said:  "Hey. 
this  tastes  pretty  good."  About 


the  same  time,  they  discovered 
that  cooked  meat  could  be  kept 
longer  than  raw  meat. 

Next,  they  learned  that  if  they 
would  wrap  their  food  in  wet 
leaves,  they  could  bake  or  steam 
it  in  the  hot  ashes. 
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Slowly,  life  for  prehistoric  people  began  to 
change  a  great  deal.  They  no  longer  had  to 
move  from  one  place  to  another,  always 
searching  for  their  next  meal.  They  could 
stay  put  So  they  began  to  build  homes  out  of 
straw,  mud,  and  animal  skins. 

Farming  also  forced  humans  to  use  their 
brains  more.  They  had  to  think  of  new  tools 
and  new  ways  of  doing  things. 

For  instance,  early  farmers  used  sticks 
with  sharpened  ends  to  break  up  the  ground 
and  get  it  ready  for  planting.  Later,  they  tied 
flint  to  the  ends  of  these  sticks.  (Flint  is  a 
hard,  rock-like  material  that  can  be  chipped 
into  sharp  flakes.) 

These  digging  sticks  led  to  a  crude  kind  of 
hoe.  The  first  hoe  was  probably  a  forked 
stick.  Farmers  would  pull  this  forked  stick 
toward  them  to  stir  up  the  ground.  And  this 
crude  hoe,  then,  led  to  the  plow,  which  pre- 
pares the  soil  for  planting. 


Early  digging 
sticks 


Another  farming  tool  that  was  invented 
about  this  time  is  the  sickle.  A  sickle  is  a 
hand-tool  that  is  used  for  cutting  grass  or 
grain.  The  early  sickle  had  a  long  handle 
made  out  of  bone.  Often,  farmers  tied  flint  to 
the  end  of  this  handle,  too. 

As  farmers  learned  more  about  growing 


crops,  they  also  learned  more  about  raising 
livestock.  At  first,  they  caught  and  tamed 
only  small  animals:  birds,  squirrels,  and 
chickens.  Before  long,  though,  they  learned 
to  tame  larger  ones.  And  they  discovered  that 
the  larger  animals  could  help  them  do  the 
work. 

The  oxen,  the  water  buffalo,  and  the  camel, 
for  instance,  are  three  kinds  of  animals  that 
early  farmers  first  put  to  work.  The  farmers 
used  these  animals  to  pull  their  plows. 

This  was  an  important  step  in  farming.  It 
meant  that  farmers  could  plant  more  wheat 
and  barley  —  their  favorite  crops  at  the  time 
—  because  they  could  plow  more  land. 

It  also  meant  that  people  had  time  to  do 
other  things.  Some  made  pots;  others  made 
tools;  still  others  built  boats,  wove  cloth,  or 
cut  stone. 

But  the  most  important  thing  that  farming 
brought  about  was  more  food.  More  food,  of 
course,  meant  that  more  and  more  people 
could  be  fed.  And  that  meant  that  more  chil- 
dren lived  to  have  children  of  their  own. 

Before  farming,  there  were  only  about  3 
million  people  on  the  earth.  That's  about 
half  the  population  of  New  York  City  today. 

By  3000  B.C.,  however— after  only  7,000 
years  of  farming  —  the  population  had 
exploded  to  nearly  100  million  people.  That's 
30  times  the  number  of  people  who  lived  on 
earth  before  farming. 

Slowly,  the  world  was  becoming  one  of  set- 
tled farmers,  rather  than  small  tribes  of 
people  constantly  roaming  the  earth  in 
search  of  food. 

Farming  brought  about  that  change  —  this 
new  way  of  life  —  called  agriculture.  And  ag- 
riculture marked  the  beginnings  of  real 
civilization.    □ 


Where  «Did  It  c5\ll  Start? 

Farming  probably  got  its  start  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  sometime  between  10,000  and 
8,000  B.C.,  in  an  area  that  today  makes  up 
the  countries  of  Lebanon  and  Iraq.  It  soon 
spread  —  or  had  developed  on  its  own  —  in 
three  other  important  parts  of  the  world. 
These  three  areas  were: 

1.   Southeast  China,  south  of  the  third 


largest  river  in  the  world  —  the  Yangtze. 

2.  Central  Africa,  near  modern-day  Kenya. 

3.  The  Highland  area  of  Middle  America,  main- 
ly in  central  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 

You  can  see  where  those  four  areas  are  on 
the  map.  It  was  from  these  four  areas  that 
farming  spread  elsewhere,  and  eventually 
throughout  the  world.   □ 


Grain 


Grain  was  the  basic  food  crop 
for  the  first  farmers  more  than 
10.000  years  ago.  And  you  know 
what?  Today,  grain  is  still  the 
most  basic  food  crop. 

In  1976  farmers  produced  far 
more  grain  crops  than  any  other 
kind.  The  three  top  grain  crops 
and  the  amount  produced  were: 

•  Wheat  —  412  million  tons 

•  Rice  —  344  million  tons 

•  Corn  —  335  million  tons 

The  amount  of  wheat  alone  is 
huge.  If  you  put  all  that  wheat  in 
a  freight  train,  that  train  would 
be  long  enough  to  go  around  the 
world  more  than  two  times. 

Grain  is  important  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  provides  the  major 


The  Basic  Food  Crop  . . .  Then  and 

food  supply  for  a  great  many 
people.  Rice,  for  instance,  is  the 
main  food  for  about  half  the 
people  in  the  world. 

Second,  grain  is  used  to  feed 
livestock.  And  livestock  provide 
us  with  milk.  meat.  eggs,  and 
many  other  foods  we  eat. 

In  the  early  days  of  farming, 
grain  was  important  for  other 
reasons  as  well.  The  early  farmers 
discovered  that  grain  would  keep 
and  not  spoil  through  the  long 
winter  months.  Other  crops, 
such  as  the  potato  or  carrot, 
would  rot  if  kept  too  long. 

Early  farmers  also  discovered 
that  grain  was  an  easy  crop  to 
turn  into  different  kinds  of  food. 


Now! 

Making  bread  from  wheat  grain 
takes  only  some  yeast,  salt,  and 
an  oven.  Often,  though,  early 
farmers  ate  grain  in  its  more 
natural  form.  "Parched"  grain  is 
an  example.  Its  a  mashed  up 
grain,  like  our  hot  cereals  today. 

Grain  was  also  important  then 
...  as  it  is  now .  .  .  because  it  has 
many  important  nutrients.  For 
instance,  grain  has  a  lot  of  starch 
in  it.  And  starch  helps  to  give 
people  (and  animals)  energy. 

Finally,  grain  was  and  still  is 
important  because  it  grows  very 
easily  in  many  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

That's  grain,  the  basic  food 
crop  then  and  now. 
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'Highlights  of 
10,000  T6ar§ 

Sometimes  a  few  minutes  can 
seem  like  years  —  particularly 
when  you're  sitting  in  the  den- 
tist's chair,  right? 

But  here  are  10,000  years  that 
will  seem  like  only  minutes. 
That's  about  how  long  it  will 
take  you  to  read  these  high- 
lights of  our  history  from  10,000 
B.C.  to  the  AD.  200's. 

Ready?  Go! 


7,0( 


>00  B.  C  — The 

invention  of  pottery  about 

this  time  makes  cooking 

and  carrying  food  easier. 

Thousands  of  years  earlier, 

people  had  used  animal  skins 

and  bark  from 

trees  to  carry 

water. 


1,000  B.  C  — The 
Iron  Age  begins  and 

it  continues  right      WL 

into  the  present  day. 

Iron  meant  that  stronger 

and  sharper  farming  tools 

could  be  made.  This 

helped  to  increase 

crop  production. 

And  increased  production 

led  to  more  trade, 

and  the  development 

of  the  use 

of  money.  ^^ 


)0— The 

Roman  Empire  is  at 

its  height  The  Romans 

introduce  many  new 

methods  of  farming.  They 

start  the  practice  of 

leaving  one  field 

fallow  (or  unplanted) 

each  year.  This  gives 

the  soil  a  chance 

to  store  moisture 

for  a  crop  the 

next  year. 


10,000  B.  C  — The 

earliest  ideas  about  farming  are 

beginning  to  develop. 


8,000  B.  C  — The 

i$      knowledge  of  farming 

begins  to  spread.  Also,  oars  are 

invented.  They  make  it  possible 

for  fishing  boats  to  go  farther 

out  into  the  ocean,  or 

across  wide  rivers 

in  search  of 

fish. 


3,000  B.  C— A 

really  busy  period. 

Many  things  happen, 

including:  •  The  Spread  of 

Farming:  Farming  slowly 

becomes  the  way  of  life  for 

most  people,  and  population 

grows  rapidly.  •  The  Bronze 

Age:  Bronze  tools  and 

weapons  mean  sharper  tools 

and  quicker  cutting.  •  The 

Invention  of  Irrigation:  For 

thousands  of  years,  farmers 

had  depended  on  rain  to 

water  their  crops.  But  now 

the  Egyptian  farmers  began 

to  dig  ditches  that  led  from 

rivers  to  their  fields.  This 

meant  that  crops  could  be 

grown  in  places  that  were 

too  dry  to  grow  things  on 

before.  •  The  Invention  of 

Writing:  People  could  now 

keep  records  and  write  about 

many  things  —  including 

farming.  •  The  Invention  of 

the  Wheel:  This  invention 

really  got  things  rolling.  It 

made  possible  carts  and 

wagons. 
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Tarftiing  Qidws  c5\nd  Changes: 
"Different  Toods  and  ^Different  Teople 


3' 


jr  you  had  been  in- 
XX  vited  to  a  friend's 
castle  for  dinner  1,000 
years  ago,  the  dinner 
menu  might  very  well 
have  looked  just  like 
this  one.  That  is,  if  your 
friend  happened  to  be 
the  Lord  of  a  Manor  in 
Western  Europe. 

But  not  many  people 
were.  In  fact,  most  of  the  people  were  poor 
peasants.  They  worked  the  fields  owned  by 
the  Lords. 

This  was  a  time  known  as  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  began  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  during  the  A.D.  400's.  And  it  lasted 
until  about  the  time  Columbus  first  stepped 
foot  on  the  New  World. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  there  were  many 
wars.  The  wars  caused  people  to  flee  from  the 
cities  to  the  safety  of  a  Lord's  large  estate. 
Important  centers  for  trade  and  industry  dis- 
appeared. Education  became  unimportant. 
And  much  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 


WHIP  COURSE     Beef    Goal    Duck    mutton 
Uenison  Geese   Chicken 


UCfleCflBCB    n  Dozen  Different  Hinds 
(Cooked  in  Palm  Oil  from  Africa  or  Olive  Oil  from  Italy ) 

D6$$€RC   Rome  made  frozen  Tee  Cream 

B€U€Rfl0€    Cea  from  China  Coffee  from  Africa 

BR(-  H n   made  from  Wheat  Grown  in  Egypt 

(flo  extra  charge) 


owledge  was  lost. 
Yet  farming  survived. 
In  fact,  during  this 
1,000-year  period,  there 
were  three  important 
improvements  in  the 
methods  of  farm- 
ing. One  was  the  three- 
field  system  of  crop 
rotation. 
Under  this  system 
farmers  divided  their  land  into  three  fields. 
One  year  they  would  leave  the  first  field  un- 
planted;  put  one  kind  of  crop  in  the  second 
field;  and  put  another  kind  of  crop  in  the 
third  field.  The  next  year  they  would  rotate 
the  crops,  which  would  leave  the  second 
field  unplanted. 

Another  improvement  that  came  out  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  a  new  kind  of  harness.  This 
new  harness  made  it  possible  to  hitch  a 
horse  to  a  plow.  And  that  was  important  be- 
cause a  horse  could  pull  a  plow  a  lot  faster 
than  an  ox. 

(continued  on  page  15) 
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Clean  Your  Plate? 

A  dinner  party  in  China  during 
the  Middle  Ages  was  really  some- 
thing. There  were  as  many  as  40 
different  dishes.  There  was  lots  of 
rice,  at  least  20  different  "veggies" 
and  all  kinds  of  soups.  Soup  made 
from  bird's  tongues.  From  deer 
heads.  From  lamb's  paws.  And 
even  soup  from  fried  w.olf. 


Put  a  Little  Spice  in  Your  Life 

Sailing  trips  to  the  Spice  Is- 
lands often  took  2  years.  But  it 
was  worth  it.  The  sailors  could 
sell  spices  like  pepper  and  cin- 
namon and  nutmeg  back  in  their 
home.couniries  for  at  least  10 
times/what  they  paid  for  them. 
Be~cause  spices  were  so  expen- 
sive, thjr^pbor^had  to  settle  for 
hejfes.  oniohs/'arid  garlic. 

ST 


Of  Cabbages  and  Kings    ^ 

The  lords  in  the  manors  might 
have  been  eating  imported 
cheese,  beef,  duck,  and  ice  cream 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  most 
people  —  at  least  in  Northern 
Europe  —  had  to  make  do  with 
quite  a  different  menu.  Bread, 
water  or  ale  were  the  basics, 
maybe  with  a  little  honey  to 
sweeten  food.  But  it  was  the 
soup-of-the-day  made  from  broth 
and  whatever  was  around  that 
kept  people  going. 


Dinner  South  of  the  Sahara 


Africa  was  one  of  the  places 
where  farming  began.  By  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  people  all  over  Africa  were 
farmers.  A  dinner  in  one  of  their 
homes  might  have  been  a  porridge 
made  from  grain  with  a  vegetable 
sauce  and  perhaps  some  chunks  of 
beef  or  lamb. 

Other  popular  foods  were  cooked 
yams  and  roasted  ground  nuts 
(like  our  peanuts).  Melons,  onions, 
dates,  and  other  fruits  were  also 
common. 
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Proper  Etiquette? 

There  were  even  books  on 
etiquette  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  some  of  the  rules  to  follow  at 
the  table  were  a  little  strange.  For 
instance,  one  book  tells  us  that 
after  finishing  the  meat  on  a 
bone,  some  people  actually  had 
the  nerve  to  put  it  back  in  the     y 
dish.  That  was  a  no-no.  Thte  pro-k        A 
per  plar-f^nr  it  was  on  thjAhor^  | 


Farming  in  China  and  Japan 

Soil  and  weather  have  always 
been  important  to  how  farmers 
grow  things. 

In  China,  for  instance,  the  rice 
grew  well  in  flooded  rice  paddies. 
The  Chinese  farmers  worked 
barefoot  in  the  paddies.  This 
made  it  easy  to  move  around.  But 
it  was  dangerous.  Cobras  lived  in 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  rice 
paddies.  Many  Chinese  farmers 
died  from  snake  bites. 

In  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
land  was  scarce  and  hilly.  So  rice 
was  grown  on  terraces  all  along 
the  steep  hillsides. 


jdaftfc  yjBj^y^r.l^eard  that  say- 
^  in^HiiteuJtbmes  directly  out  of 
C^he^Mlddle  Ages. 

xiQdayr^f  course,  salt  doesn't 
cost  ypf#  much.  But  back  then,  it 
was  Very  expensive.  The  salt 
alone  could  cost  half  as  much  as 
the  piece  of  meat  or  fish  it  was 
used  on. 

And  salt  was  important.  It  was 
used  to  preserve  meat.  Remember, 
there  were  no  refrigerators  then! 


Famine:  Then  There  Was  None^ 

Famines  have  happened 
throughout  man's  history.  There 
were  some  really  serious  famines 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Egypt 
between  the  years  of  1064-1072 
the  Nile  failed  to  flood,  causing 
famine.  Too  much  rain  ruined  the 
harvests  in  Europe  between  1315- 
1317,  as  much  as  10  percent  of  the 
population  died.  There  were  also 
bad  famines  in  the  1300s  in  China 
and  Russia.  In  Russia,  many  of  the 
people  who  survived  ate  roots  and 
sawdust. 
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(continued 
from  page  12) 


The  third  improve-   J 

merit  had  to  do  with   ^^ 1 

breeding  livestock.  During  the 
late  Middle  Ages,  the  Guernsey  cow  was 
developed.  It  provided  very  rich  milk — then, 
as  it  still  does  today. 

During  this  time,  Western  Europe  had  to 
struggle  to  survive.  Yet,  other  parts  of  the 
world  were  enjoying  great  wealth.  Japan,  for 
instance,  entered  a  period  that  has  become 
known  as  its  "golden  age."  China,  too,  saw 
its  civilization  grow  to  new  heights. 

In  Southeastern  Europe,  the  Byzantine 
Empire  came  to  power,  and  in  the  Middle 
East  one  of  the  most  advanced  cultures  of 
the  time  developed. 

The  kings  and  queens  in  Western  Europe 
wanted  many  of  the  things  that  these  other 
parts  of  the  world  had  to  offer.  So  they  sent 
their  sea  captains  to  search  for  these 
"goodies."  One  of  these  captains  was  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

In  1492  (on  August  3,  to  be  exact),  Colum- 
bus sailed  from  Spain  in  search  of  a  shorter 
route  to  the  East  Indies  —  a  land  rich  in 
spices.  But  he  ended  up  on  a  continent  no 
European  had  known  about  before.  It  was 


later  called  the  New  World.  Today,  of  course, 
we  know  it  as  North  America. 

Many  people  from  Europe  heard  about  the 
New  World.  They  saw  it  as  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. They  sailed  off  to  this  new  land  with 
great  hopes. 

Nine  out  of  ten  people  who  made  it  to 
America  wound  up  as  farmers.  But  farming 
was  difficult.  The  Europeans  who  came  to 
America  were  not  familiar  with  the  soil  or 
the  climate  or  the  crops  that  would  grow 
well  in  the  New  World. 

The  American  Indians  did  know  these 
things.  They  taught  the  new  settlers  about 
new  crops  —  corn,  beans,  peanuts,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  pumpkins.  They  also 
taught  them  the  best  ways  to  grow 
these  new  crops. 

Beginning  in  the  1600's,  Africans 
were  brought  to  this  country  as 
slaves.  They  brought  with  them 
skills  in  gardening  and  caring  for 
livestock  that  they  had  de- 
veloped in  Africa. 
Even  with  the 
help  of  the  In- 
dians and  the 
Africans,  life  was 
hard.  Crops  often 
failed.  And  many  Amer- 
ican settlers  could  not 
grow  enough  food  to 

keep  their  families  alive. 

But  a  great  many  changes  in 
farming  methods  were  coming. 
And  changes  and  discoveries 
would  make  farming  more 
productive  than  ever 
before.  □ 
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^e  c5\gricultu*al  Evolutions: 
<3Vf  ore  Tood  Jot  <3Vf or£  Teople 


Here's  a  quick  quiz  we  bet  you  can't 
fail!  Just  answer  these  three  easy 
questions. 

1 .  A  revolution  is . . . 

(a)  the  name  of  a  galaxy 

(b)  the  noise  a  car  makes  when  it  starts  up. 

(c)  a  disco  dance  where  you  spin  in  circles. 

(d)  a  major  change  in  any  situation. 

2.  Agriculture  means . . . 

(a)  the  science  and  business  of  cultivating 
land  and  raising  livestock. 

(b)  the  science  and  business  of  producing 
crops. 

(c)  the  science  and  business  of  farming. 

(d)  all  of  the  above. 

3.  An  agricultural  revolution  is . . . 

(a)  a  Star  Wars  battle  among  farmers. 

(b)  an  uprising  of  pigs  and  cows. 

(c)  a  revolting  wheat  crop. 

(d)  a  major  change  in  the  way  farmers  farm. 
Sure,  you  probably  guessed  that  all  the  an- 
swers are  "d."  An  agricultural  revolution  is  a 
major  change  in  how  farmers  raise  crops  and 
livestock. 

During  the  last  few  hundred  years,  there  have 
been  at  least  three  agricultural  revolutions,  one  in 
England  and  two  in  America.  Each  one  came 
about  as  the  result  of  new  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries for  farming.  But  they  all  had  one  thing  in 
common:  Farmers  could  produce  more  and  more 
food. 


The  English  Agricultural  Revolution 

A  fence  may  seem  like  a  simple  enough 
idea.  But  the  key  to  England's  agricultural 
revolution  was  the  fence.  And  this  knowl- 
edge was  brought  to  America. 

For  years,  farmers  had  known  that  if  you 
fenced  in  the  livestock,  you  wouldn't  lose 
them.  But  then  during  the  early  1700's  it 
dawned  on  some  very  clever  farmers  that 
you  didn't  have  to  keep  all  the  cattle  in  one 
pen.  You  could  pick  out  the  strongest,  or 
biggest,  or  even  best-looking  cow  and  bull 
you  had,  and  put  them  together.  They  would 
mate.  And  their  calves  would  be  just  like  the 
parents. 


Clover 
1st  year 


Four  field  crop  rotation 
Two  kinds  of  wheat   2nd  and  3rd  year 

A 


Turnips 
4th  year 


This  is  called  controlled  breeding.  And  it 
was  the  simple,  old  fence  that  helped  farm- 
ers learn  how  to  control  breeding,  and  pro- 
duce better  and  better  livestock. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  new  idea  in  crop 
rotation  was  being  tried.  And,  here  again, 
fences  played  an  important  part,  too. 

Farmers,  of  course,  knew  that  planting 
wheat  in  the  same  field  every  year  was  not 
good.  And  they  knew  about  the  three-field 
system  of  crop  rotation. 

But  during  the  1700's,  a  man  —  who  later 
earned  the  nickname  "Turnip"  Townsend  — 
discovered  the  four-field  system  of  crop 
rotation. 

He  thought  turnips  gave  the  soil  many  of  the 
nutrients  other  crops  took  away.  So  he  planted 
clover  in  one  field  the  first  year;  two  different 
kinds  of  wheat  in  that  same  field  the  next  two 
years;  and  turnips  in  the  field  the  fourth  year. 

Actually,  "Turnip"  Townsend  was  wrong  about 
turnips.  It  really  was  the  clover,  which  adds 
nitrogen  to  the  soil,  and  the  changing  of  crops 
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The  gasoline 
tractor  meant 
fewer  workers 
could  produce 
more  food. 


from  one  year  to  the  next  that  gave  him  bigger 
harvests. 

This  meant  that  all  of  a  farmer's  land 
could  be  planted  every  year.  No  field  had  to 
be  left  fallow — or  implanted  —  as  in  the 
three-field  system  of  crop  rotation. 

And  fences  helped  the  farmer  divide  his 
land,  and  remember  which  crop  was  planted 
in  which  field.  (They  also  helped  keep  stray 
animals  out  of  the  fields.) 

The  First  American  Revolution 

Our  Civil  War  helped  cause  a  revolution  in 
farming.  Since  a  lot  of  men  who  worked  on 
farms  went  to  war,  the  farmers  who  were  left 
turned  to  machines  for  help.  With  higher 
food  prices,  they  could  now  afford  to  pay  for 
machines  and  tools  invented  20  or  30  years 
earlier. 

Among  the  new  machines  were  the 
McCormick  reaper  which  speeded  up  har- 
vesting, the  steel  plow,  a  practical  grain  drill 
for  planting  seeds  and  a  horse  powered 
threshing  machine.  (A  threshing  machine 
separates  the  seed  from  the  harvested 
plant.) 

These  and  other  inventions  brought  about 
the  first  American  agricultural  revolution. 
The  revolution  meant  that  fewer  workers 
were  needed  to  produce  food  crops,  and 
each  farm  worker  could  produce  more  food 
to  feed  more  people. 


The  McCormick  reaper 
speeded  up 
harvesting. 


The  Second  American  Revolution 

Up  until  World  War  II,  most  farmers  con- 
tinued to  use  horses  to  plow  and  harvest  the 
fields.  But  during  the  war,  the  United  States 
needed  more  grain.  We  had  to  feed  our 
country,  and  help  feed  our  allies  overseas. 

Gasoline  tractors  had  been  invented  long 
before  the  war.  But  farmers  didn't  think  they 
needed  these  expensive,  noisy  machines.  In 
order  to  produce  more  food,  however,  farm- 
ers needed  help.  So  they  turned  from  horse- 
power to  "tractorpower."  It  still  took  until  the 
early  1950's,  though,  for  there  to  be  more 
tractors  on  American  farms  than  work 
horses  and  mules.  By  then,  the  second 
American  agricultural  revolution  was  well 
underway. 

Today  the  agricultural  revolution  con- 
tinues. Better  machines  and  advances  in 
science  have  made  it  possible  to  grow  more 

food  more  efficiently. 
In  the  last  20 
years, 
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100  bushels  of 
corn  come  from 
an  acre  today. 


for  instance,  farm  machines  have  improved 
greatly.  The  modern  combine  is  a  machine 
that  can  cut,  thresh  and  clean  a  crop  all  at 
the  same  time.  This  saves  the  farmer  a  lot  of 
work.  The  modern  grain  drill  is  another  im- 
proved machine.  It  does  more  than  just  drop 
seed  on  the  ground.  It  can  plant  a  crop,  put 
fertilizer  in  the  ground,  and  provide  for 
weed  control  —  all  in  one  pass  over  the  field. 

Seeds  are  better  now.  They  produce  a 
much  higher  yield.  For  example,  if  you  had 
planted  an  acre  of  corn  100  years  ago  you 
could  expect  to  get  only  about  28  bushels  of 
corn.  Today  you  would  get  about  100  bushels 
from  that  same  acre. 

Livestock  is  more  productive  now.  The 
average  dairy  cow  produces  nearly  three 

times  as  much  milk 
as  in  1945.  And 
chickens  today 
are  a  lot  meat- 
ier than  they 
were  when 
your  parents 
were  young. 


28  bushels  of 
corn  came  from 
an  acre  100  years 
ago. 


Crops  and  livestock  now  are  better  pro- 
tected from  disease  and  pests.  Animals  get 
shots  and  vitamins  and  special  feed  devel- 
oped just  for  them.  And  plants  are  protected 
from  insects  and  weeds  both  with  and  with- 
out chemicals. 

These  important  improvements,  as  well  as 
many  other  advancements,  have  worked  to- 
gether to  bring  about  today's  agricultural 
revolution.  They  have  made  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  produce  more  food  on  their  farms 
than  even  scientists  had  imagined  possible 
just  a  few  decades  ago. 

And  progress  continues!  □ 


George  Washington  Carver 

George  Washington  Carver  was 
a  great  American.  He  gained  fame 
for  his  agricultural  research  and 
helped  revolutionize  farming  in 
the  South.  Before  Carver,  south- 
ern farmers  raised  mostly  cotton. 
If  cotton  prices  went  down  or 
something  happened  to  the  crop, 
the  farmers  were  in  trouble. 
Carver  taught  the  farmers  to  also 
raise  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes  and 
pecans.  These  crops  gave  the 
farmers  a  new  way  to  earn  money. 
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and  helped  make  the  South  less 
dependent  on  cotton. 

Carver  was  also  an  inventor.  He 
developed  many  products  from 
peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  pecans 
and  soybeans.  He  invented  more 
than  100  ways  to  use  the  peanut. 
And  flour  and  candy  were  among 
the  1 18  products  he  developed 
from  sweet  potatoes. 

In  1939  he  received  the 
Roosevelt  medal  for  his  work  in 
science  and  agriculture. 


More  Food  by  Fewer  Farmers  for 
More  People 

Each  agricultural  revolution 
meant  that  the  farmer  could  pro- 
duce more  food  to  feed  more 

people.  For  instance,  in  the  .  .  . 
•    1700's:  One  farm  worker 
could  feed  three  people. 


1860's:  One  farm  worker  could 

feed  five  people. 

1979:  One  farm  worker  feeds  60 

people. 

2000:  One  farmworker  will  feed 

80  people. 
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Bread  is  the  basis  of  meals 
around  the  world.  But  did  you 
ever  think  of  the  other  uses  to 
which  it  can  be  put?  For  one 
thing,  it  can  be  used  to  make  a 
kind  of  clay. 

Bread  dough  has  been  used  for 
sculpturing  by  people  for  centu- 
ries. The  Incas,  who  lived  in  parts 


CRAFT 
CORNER 

of  South  America,  used  figures 
made  of  bread  dough  for  their 
festivals  and  celebrations. 
If  your  parents  bake  their  own 


bread,  ask  for  some  of  their 
dough.  The  frozen  dough  that 
can  be  bought  at  a  supermarket 
also  works  well. 

Or  —  try  making  your  own.  It 
won't  taste  good  to  eat,  but  it's 
fine  for  sculpturing.  Remember, 
don't  use  or  operate  the  stove 
without  permission  and  help. 


«DOUGH  THAT'S  *NPT  TOR  SPENDING  OR  'EATING 


To  make  bread  dough,  you  need: 

•  4  cups  flour 

•  1  cup  salt 

•  1  cup  cool  water 
Here's  What  You  Do: 

1.  Mix  the  flour  and  salt  to- 
gether. 

2.  Slowly  add  the  water  and  mix. 


3.  Knead  the  dough  —  with 
clean  hands  for  5  or  10 
minutes. 

Now  try  making  a  basket  from 
the  dough-clay. 

Here's  What  You  Need: 

Oven  for  baking 

Dough 

Metal  or  glass  bowl  that  can 
go  in  the  oven 

•  Ismail  brush 

•  V4  cup  milk 

•  Small  amount  shortening 

•  Table  knife 

•  Rolling  pin 


Here's  What  You  Do: 

1.  Grease  the  outside  of  the  bowl 
with  the  shortening.  Be  sure 
the  bowl  is  well-covered.  Turn 
the  bowl  upside  down  on  a 
kitchen  counter. 


5.  Twist  one  long  rope  of  the 
dough  to  make  a  lip  around 
the  bottom  of  the  bread- 
dough  basket.  This  will  be  the 
top  rim  of  the  finished  basket. 


2.  Roll  some  of  the  dough  with  a 
rolling  pin  until  it  is  V2-inch 
thick  and  about  a  foot  long. 


3.  Cut  the  dough  into  strips 
about  3A-inch  wide. 


< 
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6.  Brush  the  entire  basket  with 
the  milk.  That  makes  it  a  nice 
color  once  it  is  baked. 

7.  Put  it  in  an  oven  that  has  been 
preheated  to  350°  F.  Let  it 
bake  for  about  V2  to  1  hour  — 
until  it  is  well-browned. 

8.  Remove  the  sculpture  from 
the  oven.  Let  it  cool  before  you 
try  to  remove  it  from  the  bowl. 

Try  making  other  forms,  too. 
Try  making  a  car,  or  a  little 
house,  or  an  initial. 


4.  Put  a  layer  of  strips  around 
the  bowl,  V2-inch  apart.  Put  a 
layer  of  strips  over  the  bowl. 
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Name  the  Food! 

Guess  what  this  is. 

Hint:  It's  something  an  elephant 
might  never  forget,     jnireaa  usmsuv 


jRWTTPTnl                \ 

Take  Some  Tacos 

Here's  an  easy-to-make  dish  that's  from  south-of- 

the-border.  Vamos!  It's  time  for  tacos! 

What  You  Need: 

What  You  Do: 

•  12  fully  cooked  taco 

1.  Heat  taco  shells  as  directed 

shells 

on  package. 

•  1  pound  ground 

2.  Brown  ground  beef  and 

beef 

onion  in  a  frying  pan. 

•  lA  cup  chopped 

Add  chili  powder  to  taste. 

onion 

Drain  off  extra  fat. 

•  chili  powder 

3.  Stir  in  tomato  sauce  and 

•  8-ounce  can  tomato 

bring  to  a  boil. 

sauce 

4.  Reduce  heat.  Cook  10-15 

•  1  cup  chopped  fresh 

minutes  uncovered,  stirring 

tomato 

once  in  a  while  until 

•  1  cup  shredded 

mixture  is  dry  and  crumbly. 

lettuce 

8.  Fill  heated  taco  shells  with 

•  Vz  cup  Cheddar 

about  2  tablespoons  of 

cheese,  shredded 

meat  mixture. 

•  taco  sauce 

6.  Mix  tomato,  lettuce,  and 

cheese.  Spoon  about  2 

tablespoons  over  beef  in 

taco  shells. 

7.  Add  as  much  taco  sauce  as 

you  like. 

What's  the  most  popular  des- 
sert in  the  United  States? 

A.  Spinach 

B.  Ice  Cream 
C  Hot  Peppers 


The  first  public  bakery  was  opened  in  Rome,  Italy,  in  171  B.C. 
Its  specialty  was  a  wheat-honey  loaf. 


Napoleon  introduced 
tomatoes  to  French 
cooking  in  1800. 

During  the  California  gold 
rush,  lemons  sold  for  $1  each. 
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WHAT'S  TO  *EAT? 

*How  <Fbod  gets  from  the  lOarm  to  *Your  Table 


What's  to  eat?"  How  many  times 

have  you  asked  your  parents  that 

question?  Probably  a  lot,  right? 

Then,  just  as  you  are  about  to  sit  down  at  the 

table ,  someone  says :"  Don't  forget  to  wash  your 

hands." 

So  you  rush  off  to  the  bathroom,  and  when 
you  return,  the  dinner  is  on  the  table. 

Today  there's  some  baked  chicken,  lettuce 
and  tomato  for  a  salad,  bread  and  butter  or  mar- 
garine, and,  of  course,  a  big  glass  of  milk.  Then 


if  you're  still  hungry  after  all  that,  you  might 
even  grab  an  orange  on  your  way  out. 

But  stop!  Did  you  ever  wonder  where  all  that 
food  came  from? 

"Sure,"  you  say  to  yourself.  "That's  easy.  The 
chicken  came  from  a  chicken,  the  orange  from  a 
tree,  and  the  milk  from  a  cow.  Everybody  knows 
that." 

But  how  did  all  that  food  get  from  where  it 
started — the  farm — to  where  it's  going  to  end  up 
—  your  stomach? 

Well,  there  are  three  important  steps  in  getting 
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that  food  to  you.  The  first  is  called  production. 
Somebody  has  to  raise  the  chickens  and  the/, 
cows,  and  grow  the  trees  and  the  plants  that 
produce  the  food  you  eat.  That  person  is  the 
farmer. 

The  next  step  is  processing.  Milk,  for  in- 
stance, must  be  processed  to  make  it  safe  to 
drink  when  it  reaches  your  table .  Almost  all  food 
is  processed  or  packaged  in  some  way. 

The  third  step  is  transportation.  Food  must  be 
moved  from  the  processing  plant  to  the  store 
where  you  buy  it. 


We'll  see  that  €kch  one  of  those  steps  —  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  transportation — plays 
an  important  role  in  almost  all  the  food  you  eat 
. .  .whether  it's  the  baked  chicken  for  instance, 
or  the  lettuce  and  tomato  salad;  that  big  glass  of 
milk  or  the  juicy  orange.  All  these  foods  have 
gone  through  the  three  steps. 

Without  those  steps,  in  fact,  you  might  never 
be  able  to  say:  "Hi!  what's  to  eat?"  »♦ 
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"What's  to  «Eat?" 

TO-m-m!  TOot  "Rolls  and  "Butter 

The  Farm 
Is  where  It  All 
Begins 


Bread,  the 
world's  most  widely 
eaten  food,  starts  with  wheat.  Here's  how  that 
wheat  is  grown,  and  how  it  is  turned  into  flour 
to  make  the  bread  you  eat. 


Growing  the  Wheat 

The  farm  is  where  it  all  begins.  So  we'll 
start  on  a  farm  that  produces  the  world's 
most  widely  eaten  food  —  bread! 

But,  of  course,  you  don't  just  go  out  and 
grow  a  loaf  of  bread.  Bread  is  made  from  flour. 
And  the  flour  comes  from  the  kernels  or  seeds 
of  wheat  or  other  grains,  such  as  rye  and  oats. 

Do  you  live  in  Kansas?  If  so,  you've 
probably  seen  the  golden  wheat  fields  that 
spread  out  across  the  prairie  for  miles  and 
miles.  That's  because  Kansas  grows  more 
wheat  than  any  other  State. 

But  Kansas  wheat  farmers  —  or  any  farmers 
for  that  matter  —  don't  just  fling  some  wheat 
seeds  at  the  prairie  and  hope  for  the  best 
There's  a  lot  of  thinking  and  planning,  and  a 
lot  of  hard  work  that  goes  into  growing  a 
wheat  crop. 

Many  wheat  farmers  in  western  Kansas 
divide  their  land  into  two  fields.  One  field  is 
planted  with  wheat  one  year;  the  other  field 
the  second  year. 


April: 

Ground  breaking 


May-August: 
Turning  the  soil 


That's  because  it's  very  dry  in  western 
Kansas.  It  doesn't  rain  much.  So  after  one 
field  of  wheat  is  harvested  —  usually  in  early 
July — that  field  is  given  a  chance  to  rest  For 
almost  a  year,  the  field  lies  fallow,  soaking  up 
and  storing  moisture  from  rain  or  snow. 

The  following  April,  the  field  is  ready  to  be 
put  back  to  work.  Here's  what  happens: 

APRIL:  The  farmer  drives  a  huge  tractor  over 
the  field,  pulling  behind  it  a  great  plow  that 
breaks  up  the  ground  and  kills  the  weeds  that 
would  drink  up  the  moisture.  The  broken 
ground  helps  the  soil  soak  up  and  store  more 
moisture  from  spring  and  summer  rains. 

MAY-AUGUST:  During  the  spring  and  summer, 
the  farmer  lightly  turns  the  soil  again,  maybe 
five  or  six  times,  to  kill  weeds  that  sprout  up. 

SEPTEMBER:  It's  planting  time.  Wheat 
planting  is  called  "drilling."  That's  because 
the  seeds  —  which  are  really  grains  of  wheat 
—  are  planted  with  a  farm  machine  pulled  by  a 
tractor.  This  machine  is  called  a  drill.  Often, 
the  ground  is  fertilized  at  the  same  time. 
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September-October: 
Young  wheat  plants 


November-February: 
"No-growth"  time 


September: 
Planting  time 


March: 

Cows  sometimes 

graze  on  growing 

wheat 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER:  Within  a  week  or  so 
after  drilling,  if  there's  enough  moisture  in 
the  ground,  the  young  wheat  plant  pokes  its 
new  green  leaves  into  the  autumn  sun.  The 
energy  from  the  sun  and  the  plant  foods  in 
the  soil  combine  to  make  the  tender  wheat 
plant  grow  It  continues  to  grow  until  the  first 
winter  frost  The  cold  weather  stops  its 
growth  usually  by  late  October. 

NOVEMBER-FEBRUARY:  These  months  are 
the  "no-growth"  time.  Winter  wheat,  as  it  is 
called,  needs  this  time,  or  it  won't  form  a 
head  of  grain  in  the  spring.  Snow  is  impor- 
tant during  these  months.  It  serves  as  a 
blanket,  keeping  the  cold  and  the  winds  from 
the  wheat 

MARCH:  The  wheat  begins  to  grow  again. 
Cows  are  sometimes  brought  in  to  graze  on 
it  This  often  helps  the  plant  grow  more 
heads,  and  produce  more  wheat  kernels. 

APRIL:  The  cattle  are  now  moved  out  of  the 
field,  and  the  wheat  grows  rapidly  producing 
a  long  green  stem  and  thin  "heads"  of  grain. 


MAY:  By  mid-May  the  wheat  grain  reaches  its 
"milk-stage."  That's  when  a  white  milk-like 
fluid  can  be  squeezed  out  of  any  green 
kernel  that  you  break  open  with  your  fingers. 
Soon  after  this,  the  milk  thickens  and 
changes  to  "dough"  in  the  kernel.  Then  it 
hardens. 

JULY:  Once  the  wheat  is  dry  and  hard,  the 
farmer  knows  it's  time  to  harvest  The  ripe 
wheat  plant  is  cut,  separated  from  its  seeds, 
and  cleaned.  On  most  farms  a  machine 
called  a  combine  does  all  three  jobs  at  once, 
right  in  the  field.  In  States  where  they  grow 
lots  of  wheat,  crews  of  men  and  women  start 
harvesting  wheat  in  Texas  and  move  north- 
ward through  Kansas  and  into  the  Dakotas  as 
the  wheat  becomes  ready  for  harvest  •+ 
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April: 

Wheat  produces 

thin  "head"  of 

grain 


May: 

Wheat  reaches 

"milk  stage" 


July: 
Harvest 


This  farm  machine  is  called  a  com- 
bine. Here  it  is  helping  a  Kansas  farmer 
harvest  his  wheat.  First,  the  machine 
cuts  the  wheat  stalks.  Then,  the  grain  is 
separated  out  of  the  plants,  and  falls  into 
a  bin.  The  rest  of  the  heads  and  stalks 
are  blown  out  the  back  of  the  combine. 


The  farmer  took  more  than  a  year  and  2 
months  to  bring  this  one  wheat  field  to  har- 
vest Not  all  farmers  have  to  wait  that  long 
for  a  harvest  Up  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  the  climate  and  soil 
allow  farmers  to  plant  wheat  in  the  spring 
and  harvest  it  that  summer. 

All  wheat  farmers,  however,  have  to  fight 
many  enemies  of  wheat  such  as  armyworms 
and  grasshoppers.  Wheat  diseases  and  even 
weeds  can  damage  or  kill  his  wheat  crop.  For- 
tunately, the  farmer  has  ways  to  fight  many  of 
these  enemies.  But  one  thing  he  can't  control 
is  weather.  Extremely  hot  weather,  or  very  dry 
weather,  can  destroy  his  crop.  Hail  or  dust 
storms  can  also  ruin  a  wheat  field. 


Yet  the  wheat  farmer  continues  to  struggle 
against  these  hazards.  And,  in  doing  so,  he 
has  made  the  United  States  the  largest  ex- 
porter of  wheat  in  the  world,  and  the  second 
largest  producer  of  this  food  crop. 

He  also  has  provided  the  first  and  most 
important  step  in  getting  the  bread  you  eat 
to  your  table.  He  has  grown  the  wheat  that 
will  be  turned  into  that  bread. 

But  first  the  wheat  must  be  processed  into 
flour.  That's  another  step  in  "growing"  a  loaf 
of  bread.  This  step  is  milling.  And  it's  what 
we'll  take  a  look  at  next 

Turning  Wheat  into  Flour 

Think  about  the  cereal  you  had  at  breakfast 
this  morning.  Many  cereals  come  from  wheat. 

Or  how  about  that  hamburger  you  had  at 
lunch?  It  probably  wouldn't  have  tasted 
nearly  as  good  without  the  bun —  which  came 
from  wheat  And  tonight  at  dinner,  as  you 
wind  spaghetti  around  your  fork,  once  again 
you'll  be  eating  a  food  that  comes  from 
wheat 
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Every  day,  wheat  is  a  big  part  of  the  food 
you  eat  Different  kinds  of  wheat  are  used  to 
make  different  kinds  of  products.  But  most 
of  the  wheat  is  turned  into  flour.  And  the 
flour  is  used  to  make  everything  from  breads 
to  noodles,  from  crackers  to  cookies. 

Turning  that  wheat  into  flour  is  called 
processing.  Here's  what  happens. 

After  the  wheat  is  harvested  the  grain  is 
loaded  onto  a  truck.  The  truck  carries  the 
grain  to  a  tall  building,  a  "grain  elevator." 

Here,  the  grain  is  cleaned,  dried,  and 
weighed.  Often,  people  who  work  at  the 
country  elevators  also  "grade"  the  wheat 
(And  you  thought  only  students  got  graded!) 
Wheat  is  graded  for  its  quality,  based  on 
government  standards. 

Grading  of  wheat  is  important  It  tells  the 
farmer  how  much  money  he  will  get  for  his 
hard  work  in  producing  the  crop. 

After  the  wheat  is  graded,  it  may  be  sold  to 
a  miller.  The  miller  grinds  the  grain  into 
flour.  Or  the  grain  may  be  shipped  to  another 
grain  elevator,  a  "terminal  elevator."  These 
elevators  are  much  like  the  country 
elevators,  but  much  larger.  Here  the  grain  is 
stored  until  it  is  shipped  to  a  miller,  or  sent 
in  ships  to  other  countries. 

Once  the  grain  reaches  the  miller,  the 
process  of  turning  it  into  flour  begins. 

lb  understand  that  process,  you  need  to 
know  what  a  wheat  kernel  is  like.  First,  there 
is  a  covering  around  the  kernel.  That  cover- 
ing is  called  the  bran.  Most  bran  is  used  in 
making  feed  for  livestock  but  some  is  used  to 
make  delicious  bran  muffins. 

Inside  the  bran  is  the  endosperm.  It's  the 
endosperm  that  soon  will  become  flour. 

Finally  there  is  a  tiny  new  plant  in  the 
wheat  kernel,  called  the  germ. 

Giant  processing  machines  grind  and  sift 
the  wheat  kernels  to  make  flour. 

The  flour  goes  into  sacks,  and  is  used  by 
bakers  to  produce  over  250  million  pounds 
of  bread  each  week  in  the  United  States. 
That's  enough  bread  for  a  whale  of  a  lot  of 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  and  sandwiches, 
isn't  it!  □ 


The  wheat  kernel  is 
ground  and  sifted  many 
times  to  make  flour. 
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"What's  to«Eat?" 
cA'Big  glass  of  <£Milk 

Life  on  a 
Dairy  Farm 

"Most  city  kids 
think  that  if  you 
live  on  a  farm, 
you  have  to  get  up 
at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning;1  says  12-year- 
old  Terry  Perkins.  "And  you 
know  what?  They're  right  r 


Terry  knows  what  he's  talking  about  He's 
lived  on  a  dairy  farm  all  his  life. 
"Getting  up  so  early  really  isn't  all  that  bad 
though,"  he  said.  "Except  maybe  in  the 
winter.  But  no  matter  how  cold  it  is,  the  cows 
still  have  to  be  milked." 


In  fact,  Terry  and  his  family — mom,  dad 
and  his  little  brother — must  make  sure  the 
cows  are  milked  twice  a  day.  That's  twice  a 
day,  every  day,  365  days  a  year. 

"It's  a  big  job,"  Terry  tells  us.  "Even  with 
modern-day  milking  machines,  it  still  takes 
until  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  get 
our  86  cows  milked." 

Terry's  dad  is  one  of  about  300,000  dairy 
farmers  in  this  country.  Does  300,000  sound 
like  a  lot?  It's  not  Of  every  450  people  over 
the  age  of  21,  only  one  is  a  dairy  farmer. 


Milking,  though,  is  just  one  of  the  many 
chores  Terry  helps  with  on  the  farm.  Cows 
have  to  eat,  of  course.  So,  Terry  and  his  fam- 
ily also  grow  the  corn  and  hay  that  will  be  fed 
to  the  cows. 

"In  the  spring,  we're  really  busy,"  Terry 
says.  "  First,  we  have  to  plant  corn.  We  try  to 
do  that  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  and  the  soil  dry  enough  to  work  the 
fields.  But  sometimes  the  ground  is  still  too 
wet  from  the  winter.  If  that  happens,  the  corn 
doesn't  get  planted  in  time  to  become  fully 
grown  before  the  first  frost  in  the  fall,  and  we 
get  only  part  of  a  crop." 

Terry  also  told  us  about  some  other  prob- 
lems the  weather  can  bring . . .  like  rain  or  hot 
winds.  Too  little  rain  can  stunt  the  corn's 
growth.  Hot  dry  winds  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  corn  the  plant  grows. 

By  late  spring,  Terry  hurries  home  right 
after  school  to  help  with  "haymaking."  That's 
when  the  hay  is  cut  and  baled.  "You  have  to 
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work  fast,"  Terry  explains.  "If  the  hay  gets 
wet  after  it's  been  cut,  it  will  lose  a  lot  of  its 
nutrients.  And  dairy  cows  really  need  good 
hay." 

Cutting  and  baling  hay  usually  take  two 
or  more  days.  And  Terry  and  his  family  will 
have  to  do  it  12  or  15  more  times  in  different 
fields  all  over  the  farm  before  summer  is 
over. 

Many  other  jobs  throughout  the  day  need 
to  be  done.  Terry  not  only  feeds  the  calves 
but  he  also  helps  feed  the  cows  too.  And 
those  cows  eat  an  awful  lot  of  feed.  Twice  a 
day  each  cow  will  eat  a  bushel  of  chopped  up 
corn  stalks  and  ears,  10-15  pounds  of  hay, 
and  several  pounds  of  ground  grain.  Luckily 
the  chopped  corn  and  hay  are  usually  fed  in 
big  mangers.  But  it's  a  lot  of  work  even  keep- 
ing those  full. 

Taking  care  of  the  animals  is  another  job. 
Sometimes  they  get  sick  and  hurt  them- 
selves. You  sometimes  have  to  help  the  cows 
give  birth  to  their  calves.  And  you  have  to 
clean  out  the  barns,  put  down  new  straw  for 
bedding,  and  haul  the  old  bedding  to  the 
field.  Then  there's  always  plowing,  planting, 
or  harvesting  to  be  done.  And,  finally,  you 
need  to  make  sure  everything  on  the  farm  is 
in  good  shape. 

By  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it's  time  to 
milk  the  cows  again.  "C'mon  girls;  c'mon 
Gerty,"  we  hear  Terry  say,  as  he  urges  the 
cows  into  the  milking  parlor.  "You've  got  to 
treat  cows  real  gentle,"  Terry  tells  us.  "That 
way  they'll  give  more  milk." 


Finally,  the  afternoon  milking  is  done.  It's 
close  to  7  p.m.  by  the  time  Terry  and  his  fam- 
ily sit  down  to  dinner. 

We  asked  Terry  how  he  liked  living  on  a 
farm  with  all  that  work  to  do.  "It's  really 
fun,"  he  said.  "I  go  to  school  with  a  bunch  of 
city  kids.  There's  lots  of  stuff  they  don't 
know  about  food  and  animals  and  farming 
because  they  haven't  grown  up  on  a  farm. 
And,  oh  yeah,"  he  added,  "most  of  the  kids  in 
my  class  don't  know  how  to  drive.  I've  been 
driving  a  tractor  since  I  was  7." 

After  dinner,  Terry  has  some  homework  to 
do.  Then  it's  off  to  bed.  After  all,  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning  comes  awfully  early! 
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From  the  Dairy  Farm 
to  Your  Table: 
Here's  How  You  Get 
the  Milk  You  Drink! 


Maybe  you  thought  that 
reindeer  were  only  good  for 
pulling  Santa's  sleigh.  But  did 
you  know  that  in  places  around 
the  North  Pole,  people  get  their 
milk  from  reindeer? 

Sheep  provide  much  of  the 
milk  in  Italy  and  Spain.  In  India 
the  water  buffalo  gives  people 
most  of  their  needed  milk.  And 
in  the  desert  lands  of  Arabia, 
people  get  their  milk  from . . .  you 
guessed  it:  camels! 

But  here  in  the  good  old 
U.S.A.  most  of  our  milk  comes 
from  cows.  And  here's  how  it 
gets  from  the  cows  to  your  table. 


1  First,  the  cow  is  hooked  up  to  a  milk- 
ing machine.  Often  eight  cows  are 
milked  at  the  same  time. There  are 
four  cows  on  each  side  of  the  "milk- 
ing parlor." 


2  Next,  the  milk  begins  to  spurt  into 
clean  glass  jars.  The  jars  fill  up  with 
foamy  milk.  It  takes  about  1 1  minutes 
for  the  average  group  of  cows  to  be 
milked. 


When  the  cow  is  finished,  the  warm 
milk  goes  through  a  glass  pipe  to  a 
cold  tank  that  chills  the  milk  and 
holds  it  at  a  temperature  of  about 
40°F.  That's  close  to  freezing,  but  the 
cold  temperature  keeps  the  bugs 
(bacteria)  from  growing  and  keeps 
the  milk  fresh  and  tasty. 


4  From  the  chilling  tank  the  milk  is 
pumped  once  a  day  into  a  huge  tank 
truck  that  hauls  it  to  a  processing 
plant. 


5  When  the  milk  arrives  at  the  process- 
ing plant,  it  is  heated  to  more  than 
160°F  —  only  for  about  15  seconds  — 
and  then  it  is  immediately  cooled. 
This  is  pasteurization.  The  high  heat 
kills  any  bacteria  that  may  be  in  the 
milk. 
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(J  In  some  plants  the  milk  is  made  into 
cheese,  butter,  powdered  milk,  ice 
cream  and  many  other  products.  If, 
however,  the  milk  is  going  into  car- 
tons for  you  to  drink,  it  is  put  through 
a  machine  that  breaks  the  fat  into  tiny 
globs.  This  is  called  homogenization 
because  the  milk  and  cream  are  now 
mixed  together.  Most  people  think 
homogenized  milk  tastes  better  than 
milk  that  is  not  homogenized.  Also, 
when  homogenized  milk  stands  in 
your  refrigerator,  the  milk  and  cream 
stay  mixed  instead  of  the  cream  ris- 
ing to  the  top. 


7  Most  dairies  then  add  Vitamin  D  to 
the  milk.  This  helps  the  food  value. 
Sometimes,  other  vitamins  are 
added,  too. 


3  The  milk  then  goes  to  packaging  ma- 
chines. The  machines  fill  and  seal  the 
cartons  or  bottles,  which  are  stored  in 
refrigerated  rooms. 


9  Soon,  trucks  arrive  to  pick  up  the 
milk,  deliver  it  to  stores,  and  — 
well,  you  know  the  rest. 
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Cow  Facts 

Here  are  three  facts  about  cows. 
Try  stumping  your  friends  with 
them.  But  first,  see  if  you  can 
guess  the  right  answers. 

•  Which  State  in  the  United 
States  produces  the  most  milk 
each  year?  Hint:  It's  not  Alaska. 

( ue}s  pio§ 
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•  How  many  glasses  of  milk  does 
the  average  cow  produce  in  a 
day? 

(jS9SSBT§  £9) 

•  A  cow  in  Indiana  set  a  record  in 
1975.  She  gave  more  milk  in  one 
day  than  any  other  cow  ever  has. 
How  many  quarts  of  milk  did  she 
produce? 
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Cow  Joke 

Why  do  dairy  farmers  use  cows  to 
help  them  cut  the  grass? 

Because  they're  good  "lawn 
moo-ers"! 
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"Whatsto'Eat?" 

cA  "Lettuce  and  Tomato  Salad 

Ibmatoes:  Here's  How  They're  Grown 


Young 
plant 


What  do  cucumbers,  string  beans,  and 
tomatoes  all  have  in  common? 
If  you  said:  "They're  all  vegetables,"  guess 
again.  The  truth  is  that  all  three  of  these 

igetables"  are 
really  fruits. 


But  most  people  think  of  cucumbers, 
string  beans,  and  tomatoes  as  vege- 
tables. And  the  way  we  use  and  eat  these  fruits 
has  probably  earned  them  the  right  to  be 
called  vegetables. 

Now  guess  which  one  of  those  three  fruits 
—  okay,  we'll  call  them  vegetables  —  is  the 
most  popular  homegrown  plant  in  this  coun- 
try. The  answer,  of  course,  is  the  tomato. 

About  half  the  families  in  the  U.  S.  have 
their  own  gardens.  And  in  just  about  all  of 
those  gardens,  there  is  one  thing  you  are  al- 
most always  sure  to  find:  tomatoes! 

But  tomatoes  haven't  always  been  as  popu- 
lar as  they  are  today.  For  years  many  people 
were  afraid  to  eat  tomatoes.  They  thought 
tomatoes  were  poisonous.  (That's  probably 
because  the  tomato  comes  from  the  same 
family  of  plants  as  the  deadly  "nightshade." 
And  that  plant  is  poisonous!) 

Tbday,  of  course,  we  know  tomatoes  are 
safe  and  delicious.  The  average  American,  in 
fact,  eats  about  70  pounds  of  tomatoes  a 
year.  That's  a  lot  of  lettuce  and  tomato 
salads,  isn't  it? 
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Planting  tomatoes  in  the  fi 


But  we  eat  tomatoes  in  many  forms.  To- 
mato juice,  tomato  soup,  and  tomato  sauce 
for  spaghetti  all  come  from  "processed" 
tomatoes. 

Growing  tomatoes  for  those  processed 
foods  —  or  for  your  lettuce  and  tomato  salad 
—  really  isn't  too  difficult 

Tomato  farmers  plant  their  crops  in  one  of 
two  ways.  In  areas  with  warmer  climates,  and 
therefore  longer  growing  seasons,  farmers 
usually  plant  their  tomato  seeds  directly  in 
the  field.  But  in  areas  with  cooler  climates, 
farmers  often  start  their  tomato  crops  in  a 
greenhouse  and  then  move  them  to  the 
fields. 

It  takes  the  plant  anywhere  from  a  month 
and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  months  to  pro- 
duce tomatoes.  The  "early"  plants  produce 
tomatoes  in  45  to  65  days.  Those  tomatoes 
are  usually  smaller  and  not  quite  as  tasty  as 
the  "main  season"  tomatoes. 

Main  season  tomatoes  appear  about  66  to 
80  days  after  the  plants  have  been  put  in  the 
field.  They  usually  are  larger  and  tastier  than 
early  tomatoes. 

There  also  are  late  season  tomatoes.  These 
usually  take  80  to  100  days  to  grow. 

At  one  time  tomatoes  were  grown  for  both 
eating  fresh  and  processing.  Now  things  are 
different  The  tomatoes  that  go  to  the  proc- 
essing plants  are  special  varieties  grown 
only  for  processing.  Between  250,000  and 
300,000  acres  of  tomatoes  are  grown  for 
processing  every  year. 


But  no  matter  what  kind  of  tomato  plant 
the  farmer  is  growing,  tomatoes  all  have  one 
thing  in  common.  They  need  warm  weather 
and  plenty  of  sunshine  to  grow.  That's  one 
reason  why  California  and  Florida  are  our 
leading  tomato-growing  States. 

Harvesting  tomatoes  depends  on  how  the 
tomatoes  will  be  used.  If  the  tomatoes  are 
going  to  be  eaten  fresh,  they  are  harvested 
just  as  they  begin  to  turn  pink.  Usually  the 
work  is  done  by  hand.  The  farmer  wants  to 
make  sure  the  tomatoes  aren't  "bruised"  be- 
fore they  get  to  your  table. 

The  tomatoes  are  loaded  on  a  truck  which 
takes  them  to  a  sorting  and  packing  plant 
First,  the  tomatoes  are  washed.  Then  they 
move  along  a  conveyor  belt  Workers  look  for 
any  bad  tomatoes  and  throw  them  out  The 
good  tomatoes  drop  through  holes  in  the  belt, 
according  to  size.  Finally,  a  machine  packages 
the  tomatoes  for  shipment  to  your  store. 

Farmers  don't  have  to  be  quite  as  careful  in 
harvesting  tomatoes  that  are  going  to  be 
processed  into  other  foods.  Tomatoes  that 
are  going  to  end  up  as  sauce  on  top  of  a 
pizza,  for  instance,  are  usually  picked  by 
machine.  The  machine  cuts  off  the  whole 
plant  and  shakes  the  fruit  into  a  conveyor 
belt  The  belt  carries  the  fruit  to  a  bin  in  a 
truck.  And  off  they  zoom  to  the  processing 
plant  »♦ 
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Sorting, 

packing, 

shipping 


Over  the  years,  tomatoes  have  improved 
greatly.  New  plants  have  been  developed 
which  help  the  farmer  grow  more  tomatoes. 
Also,  these  new  tomato  plants  can  resist  cer- 
tain diseases  that  attack  them. 

Even  with  these  improvements,  tomatoes 
still  maintain  the  vitamins  and  flavors  that 
make  them  a  favorite  food. 

But  there  are  still  people  who  say  the  best 
tomato  is  the  one  that  is  picked  and  eaten 
right  from  a  homegrown  plant   □ 


Tomato  Processing 

Processing  in  a  large  plant  is 
not  much  different  from  the 
process  of  canning  tomatoes  in 
your  own  kitchen.  Except  for  a 
couple  of  obvious  things.  The 
processing  plants  can  tomatoes 
on  a  MUCH  bigger  scale.  And 
more  quickly.  (As  many  as  1200 
cans  a  minute.)  And  in  those 
plants  almost  everything  is  done 
by  machines. 

First  the  machines  wash  the 
tomatoes.  Then  they  peel  and 
sort  them.  Moving  belts  carry  the 
tomatoes  from  one  machine  to 
another.  Empty  cans  (or  jars)  are 
fed  into  machines  that  fill  and 
seal  the  cans.  Then  the  tomatoes 
are  cooked. 

In  the  case  of  sauces,  juices,  and 
catsup,  the  chopped  tomatoes  are 
put  into  hot  tanks  and  cooked 


briefly.  Then  they're  run  through 
screens  to  break  them  down 
further  before  they're  put  into 
cans,  sealed,  and  then  cooked 
once  more.  The  cans  are  cooled 
under  a  spray  of  cold  water.  When 
dry,  machines  glue  on  labels.  Ma- 
chines then  pack  the  cans  into 
cartons  for  shipping. 

When  you  think  of  tomato 
processing,  you  probably  think  of 
canned  tomatoes,  tomato  juice, 
tomato  soup,  catsup  and 
spaghetti  sauce.  But  there  are 
tomatoes  in  many  other  things 
you  eat  too.  Like  ravioli,  ham- 
burger relish,  Spanish  rice  and 
pork  and  beans.  In  fact,  probably 
not  too  many  of  your  days  are 
spent  without  the  tomato  in  one 
form  or  another.  So.  let's  hear  it 
for  all  those  delicious  tomatoes! 
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Tbmato  Lore 


Tom's  Tbmatoes 

In  1781,  Thomas  Jefferson  be- 
came the  third  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  20  years  ear- 
lier, Jefferson  was  one  of  the  first 
persons  in  our  country  to  grow 
tomatoes  —  not  for  eating,  how- 
ever, but  as  a  plant  decoration. 


A  Long  Time  in  Coming 

Spanish  explorers  first  discov- 
ered tomatoes  growing  in  Central 
America  in  the  1500's.  They 
brought  the  seeds  back  to 
Europe,  and  the  tomato  became 
very  popular  —  for  a  while.  But 
then  it  got  a  bad  reputation.  And 
only  in  the  last  150  years  has  the 
tomato  been  used  as  food  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


Thank  You,  Colonel  Johnson 

The  fact  that  we  eat  and  enjoy 
tomatoes  today  is  due,  in  part,  to 
a  man  named  Colonel  Robert  G. 
Johnson.  For  years  many  people 
believed  that  if  you  ate  a  tomato, 
you  would  die  before  morning. 
Colonel  Johnson  decided  to  prove 
they  were  wrong. 

On  September  26,  1820,  at  12 
noon,  Colonel  Johnson  stood  on 
the  courthouse  steps  in  Salem, 
New  Jersey.  In  front  of  hundreds 
of  people,  he  ate  —  not  one  —  but 
a  whole  basketful  of  tomatoes. 

Many  people  thought  he  had 
gone  crazy — until,  that  is,  he  not 
only  lived,  but  didn't  even  get 
sick. 
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"What's  to  «Eat?" 
dressing  for  your  Salad 

An  Interview  with  Mr.  Soy  Bean 

When  people  think  about  food 
crops,  they  usually  think 
about  corn,  or  tomatoes, 
or  even  wheat.  But  few 
ever  think  about 

soybeans.  Yet, 
soybeans  give  us  salad 
oil  and  many  other  products. 
If  a  soybean  could  talk,  what  do  you 
think  it  would  have  to  say  for  itself?  You  can't  be 
sure,  but  an  interview  with  a  soybean  might  go 
like  this. 


0  ON  CAMERA  0 


Ms.  Video:  Good  evening.  I'm  Barbara 
Video,  and  I'm  here  in  Illinois  at  the  farm  of 
the  Soy  Bean  family.  As  you  can  see,  the  Soy 
Bean  family  is  upset  They  say  they  get  no 
respect  Tonight,  we'll  be  talking  with  the 
head  of  the  Soy  Bean  family,  Mr.  Soy  Bean 
himself. 


Soy:  Good  evening,  Barbara. 

Ms.  Video:  Good  evening,  Mr.  Bean. 

Soy:  Call  me  Soy. 

Ms.  Video:  Thank  you.  I  must  say  you're 
looking  fresh  as  a  daisy. 

Soy  (Upset):  Fresh  as  a  daisy!  See  what  I 
mean?  Even  daisies  get  more  respect  than 
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soybeans!  Why  didn't  you  say  "fresh  as  a 
soybean?" 

Ms.  Video:  Excuse  me.  I  didn't  mean  to 
upset  you. 

Soy  (Feeling  sorry  for  himself):  Soybeans 
get  no  respect 

Ms.  Video:  Perhaps  if  we  knew  a  bit  more 
about  soybeans,  that  would  help. 

Soy  (Cheered  up  a  little  more):  That  sounds 
like  a  good  idea.  What  would  you  like  to  know? 

Ms.  Video:  Why  don't  you  begin  by  telling 
us  where  soybeans  come  from. 


Soy  (Playfully):  Guess! 

Ms.  Video:  Well,  judging  from  your  name, 
I'd  say  you  come  from  China. 

Soy  (Disappointed):  How'd  you  guess? 

Ms.  Video:  Just  lucky,  I  suppose. 

Soy:  Well,  you're  right  Soybeans  have  been 
grown  in  China  for  3000  years.  But  a  lot  of 
people  think  soybeans  came  from  Cleveland. 

Ms.  'Video:  Cleveland?  You're  kidding! 

Soy:  Yeah,  I  am.  That  was  just  a  little  joke. 
Soybeans  have  a  great  sense  of  humor. 

Ms.  Video:  I  can  tell. 

Soy:  Actually,  I  do  have  an  uncle  who  grew 
up  in  Cleveland.  But,  today  more  soybeans 
live  right  here  in  Illinois  than  in  any  other 
State.  We  soybeans  also  grow  well  in  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Indiana. 

Ms.  Video:  I  didn't  know  that 

Soy:  Well,  here's  something  else  I  bet  you 
didn't  know.  More  of  us  soybeans  grow  up  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country 
—  including  China. 


Ms.  Video:  No,  I  didn't  know  that 

Soy:  You've  probably  never  given  us  Soy- 
beans any  thought  at  all. 

Ms.  Video:  Well,  now,  Soy,  that's  not  exactly 
true.  Why,  just  last  night  I  asked  the  waiter 
to  bring  me  some  soy  sauce  for  my  Chinese 
dinner. 

Soy:  Soy  sauce!  Is  that  all  you  think  we're 
good  for? 

Ms.  'Video:  Well,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps,  you 
could  tell  us:  What  are  you  good  for? 

Soy:  What  am  I  good  for?  Are  you  crazy?  I 
guess  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  soybeans 
are  used  as  feed  for  livestock  and  food  for 
you  human  beings,  and  are  even  used  in 
some  of  the  products  you  buy,  like  plastics, 
paint,  varnish,  candles,  and  soap. 

Ms.  Video:  Hey,  that's  interesting. 

Soy:  You  bet  it  is.  But  nobody  ever  gives 
the  soybean  credit  for  all  those  things.  Even 
carrots  get  more  credit  than  soybeans  do. 

Ms.  Video:  What  do  you  mean? 

Soy:  All  over  the  country,  you  hear  parents 
tell  their  kids,  "Eat  your  carrots.  They're 
good  for  your  eyesight"  You  never  hear  any- 
one say,  "Eat  your  soybeans,"  do  you? 

Ms.  Video:  You,  uh,  do  have  a  point 

Soy:  Well,  here's  another  little  tidbit  of  in- 
formation. In  many  countries,  people  eat 
soybeans  instead  of  meat,  eggs,  or  cheese. 
That's  because  soybeans  are  a  good  source 
of  high-quality  protein.  And  they're  a  lot 
cheaper  than  those  other  foods,  too. 

Ms.  Video:  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us 
exactly  how  soybeans  are  used. 

1  For  Soy  I 


Soy:  Okay,  but  I'm  only  going  to  say  this 
once,  so  listen  carefully. 

You  see,  first  we  soybeans  produce  seeds. 
Are  you  with  me?  »♦ 
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Ms.  Video:  So  far,  so  good. 

Soy:  After  soybeans  are  harvested,  the 
seeds  are  cleaned.  Then  they  are  crushed 
into  flakes.  And  oil  is  removed  from  those 
flakes. 

Ms.  Video:  And  then  the  flakes  are  just 
thrown  away,  right? 

Soy:  Not  on  your  life!  Those  flakes  make  up 
soybean  meal  which  is  fed  to  livestock.  Over 
90  percent  of  the  soybean  crop  is  fed  to  ani- 
mals. The  rest  of  the  soybean  meal  is  further 
processed  in  different  ways,  and  added  to 
foods  like  baby  food,  cereals,  even  candy.  It 
provides  an  extra  protein  source  for  these 
foods. 


Ms.  Video:  What  happens  to  the  soybean 
oil? 

Soy:  I'm  glad  you  asked  that,  Barbara 
About  90  percent  of  the  oil  is  used  for  food 
products.  About  half  of  that  is  used  for  vege- 
table shortening  and  margarine.  Think  about 
that. 

Ms.  Video:  H'mmm.  I  will. 


Soy:  Anyway,  the  other  half  of  the  oil  that 
is  put  in  food  is  used  for  mayonnaise,  salad 
dressings,  and  cooking  oils. 

Ms.  Video:  That's  fascinating. 

Soy:  And  you  thought  all  we  did  was  make 
a  little  soy  sauce.  Let  me  tell  you,  we  soy- 
beans are  one  of  America's  most  important 
and  versatile  crops. 

Ms.  'Video:  I  apologize. 

Soy:  Listen,  I  don't  have  all  day  to  stand 
around  gabbing,  so  if  you're  going  to  ask  me 
about  pests,  you  better  hurry  up. 

Ms.  Video:  Pests? 

Soy:  Sure,  pests.  Most  snoopy  reporters 
who  come  around  here  ask  about  pests  and 
pesticides. 

Ms.  Video:  Okay,  what  about  pests? 

Soy:  They're  real  pesty!  Har-dy-Har-Har- 
Ho-Ho!  Boy,  you  really  fell  for  that  one,  didn't 
you  Barbara?  I  told  you  we  soybeans  have  a 
sense  of  humor. 


Ms.  Video:  Yes,  I  can  see.  You're  just  a  regu- 
lar Steve  Martin  of  the  soybean  set 

Soy:  Actually  pests  are  mostly  weeds  and 
some  insects  and  they  used  to  be  a  bigger 
problem  for  us  soybeans  than  they  are  today. 
Farmers  have  learned  how  to  control  those 
pesty  old  things.  The  farmers  now  have  a  lot 
of  different  pesticides  to  kill  the  weeds  and 
insects  —  they  help  to  protect  us. 

Ms.  Video:  I'm  glad  to  hear  that 

Soy:  Not  nearly  as  glad  as  we  are. 

Ms.  Video:  Just  one  last  question,  Mr. 
Bean.  How  does  the  future  look  for  you  and 
your  family? 
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Soy:  Terrific.  Absolutely  terrific. Why  it's  pos- 
sible we  could  someday  provide  the  calories 
and  protein  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Ms.  Video:  That's  what  I  call  a  bright  fu- 
ture! Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  the 
time  to  talk  with  us  this  evening. 


Soy  (shyly):  I  must  admit  I  was  a  little  nerv- 
ous in  front  of  the  camera. 

Ms.  Video:  Oh,  really?  You  seemed  cool  as  a 
cucumber. 

Soy:  Cool  as  a  cucumber!  See!  There  you 
go  again.  Why  couldn't  you  have  said  "Cool 
as  a  soybean,"  or  "Smart  as  a  soybean,"  or 
"Delightful  as  a  soybean." 

Ms.  Video:  I  apologize. 

Soy  (Feeling  sorry  for  himself  again):  Soy- 
beans get  no  respect 

Ms.  Video:  Maybe  I  could  help  you  come  up 
with  a  nice  soybean  slogan. 

Soy:  Now  you're  talking!  What  do  you  have 
in  mind? 

Ms.  Video:  Well,  from  what  you've  told  me, 
soybeans  seem  like  very  strong,  healthy, 
reliable  plants. 

Soy:  Oh,  we  are!  We  are! 

Ms.  Video:  So,  how  about  this:  "Sound  as  a 
Soybean!" 

Soy:  I  like  that  It  has  a  nice  ring  to  it 
(proudly)  Sound  as  Soybean! 

Ms.  Video:  Once  again  I'd  like  to  thank  you 
for  sharing  this  time  with  us. 

Soy:  Oh,  you're  welcome,  very  welcome. 
And  listen,  if  you  ever  get  to  Cleveland,  say 
hello  to  my  uncle  for  me. 

Ms.  Video  (as  she  exits):  I  sure  will. 

Soy  (proudly):  Sound  as  Soybean.  I  like 
that!  □ 
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"Whatsto'Eat?" 
'Delicious  Chicken 

Thlking  With  a  Broiler  Grower 


Five 
sixth-grade 
city  kids  tell  what  they 
found  out  about  raising  chickens! 


s. 
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44  TX*  you  grew  as  fast  as  a  chicken,  you 
MA.   would  have  weighed  349  pounds  by 

the  time  you  were  2  months  old!" 
That's  just  one  of  the  interesting  facts  that 

Paul  Young,  a  chicken  farmer,  told  a  group  of 

five  sixth-grade  students  during  their  visit  to 

his  farm. 
None  of  the  students  had  ever  been  on  a 

farm.  So  they  had  lots  of  questions.  What  did 

they  find  out  about  raising  chickens?  Well, 

we'll  let  them  tell  you. 

SARA:  Well,  first  of  all,  we're  talking  about 
chickens  to  eat,  not  the  kind  that  lay  eggs. 

PETE:  Right  And  a  chicken  that  is  being 
raised  to  be  eaten  is  called  a  broiler  or  a 
fryer. 

TOM:  The  day  we  visited  the  farm  the  chick- 
ens were  only  2  weeks  old.  There  were  about 
15,000  of  them  in  this  one  broiler  house. 
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ALICE:  That  was  really  neat  to  see.  Mr.  Young 
told  us  he  raises  about  150,000  broilers  a 
year.  But  some  farmers  raise  a  lot  more. 

TONY:  You  never  really  think  about  where  all 
the  chickens  come  from  or  how  many  are 
grown.  Like,  did  you  know  that  broiler  grow- 
ers raise  3  billion  broilers  a  year? 

SARA:  I  thought  it  was  interesting  how  fast 
the  chickens  grow.  It  takes  them  only  about 
7  or  8  weeks  to  be  ready  for  the  frying  pan. 

ALICE:  That's  because  of  the  new  kinds  of 
chickens,  the  way  they're  fed  and  what  they 
eat  and  stuff  like  that  Years  ago,  it  would 
take  a  chicken  about  6  months  to  grow  big 
enough  to  be  sent  to  the  processing  plant 

PETE:  But  now  they're  given  all  sorts  of 
special  diets  to  help  them  grow  faster.  A  lot 
of  broilers  even  have  more  nutritious  diets 
than  people. 

TONY:  Yeah,  the  chickens  can  only  eat  what 
the  farmers  give  them.  They  don't  get  to 
snack  on  junk  food  like  people  do. 

TOM:  And  there  also  are  vitamins  and  things 
in  their  feed  that  help  keep  them  from 
getting  sick. 
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ALICE:  Yeah,  and  they  even  get  vaccinated. 

SARA:  While  we  were  there,  we  got  to  help 
feed  the  chickens.  On  the  farm  we  visited, 
you  first  fill  a  cart  with  feed.  Then,  you  carry 
it  to  all  the  metal  feeders  in  the  broiler 
house.  You  put  scoops  of  feed  into  the  top  of 
the  feeder  where  it  just  kind  of  settles  down 
into  a  tray  at  the  bottom.  But  some  broiler 
growers  don't  even  have  to  do  that  The  feed 
is  automatically  carried  around  the  side  of 
the  house  in  a  long  trough.  All  the  chickens 
have  to  do  is  walk  up  and  eat 

TOM:  I  had  always  thought  you  just  threw 
some  grain  out  to  the  chickens  that  were 
roaming  around  the  barnyard. 

TONY:  When  we  were  going  through  the 
broiler  house,  all  the  chickens  were  chirping 
away.  But  then  Mr.  Young  stopped  and  whis- 
tled one  real  long  note.  And  suddenly,  all  the 
chickens  "froze"  and  stopped  chirping. 

ALICE:  Yeah,  their  heads  popped  up,  and 
they  looked  around.  But  they  didn't  make 
any  sound  at  all. 


SARA:  Mr.  Young  told  us  that  when  they  hear 
a  whistle  like  that,  their  instinct  tells  them 
to  be  quiet  and  listen.  They  think  it  might  be 
a  hawk  or  something  getting  ready  to  attack 
or  swoop  down  on  them. 
PETE:  But  that's  not  why  he  whistles.  When 
all  the  chickens  are  quiet,  he  can  listen  for 
any  signs  that  some  of  his  chickens  are  sick. 

TOM:  Yeah,  like  if  the  chickens  are  having  a 
hard  time  breathing,  he  can  hear  a  rattling 
sound.  This  means  he  better  get  some 
medicine  to  his  flock  right  away. 

TONY:  The  broilers  are  not  too  hard  to  take 
care  of,  though.  You  just  have  to  make  sure 
they  have  enough  food  and  water. 

SARA:  And  you  have  to  make  sure  they're 
warm.  That's  important  But  if  it  gets  too  hot, 
the  chickens  won't  eat  You  also  don't  want 
them  to  get  cold  or  they  will  get  sick.  So  if 
the  temperature  gets  too  low,  you  have  to 
light  gas  heaters  in  the  broiler  house.  »+ 
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TONY:  One  thing  I  never  knew  was  that  most 
chicken  farmers  don't  really  own  their 
chickens. 

TOM:  Right  They're  owned  by  a  company. 
The  company  gives  the  farmer  baby  chicks  to 
raise.  It  also  gives  the  farmers  the  feed  and 
tells  them  how  much  to  feed  them  and  when 
and  where  to  sell  the  chickens.  You  know, 
stuff  like  that 

ALICE:  I  think  Mr.  Young  said  that  only  about 
1  percent  of  all  30,000  chicken  farmers  in  the 
U.S.  own  the  chickens  they  raise. 

PETE:  And,  the  companies  that  own  the 
chickens  own  the  processing  plants,  too. 
That's  where  the  chickens  go  to  be 
slaughtered,  cleaned,  and  gotten  ready  to  be 
sent  to  the  stores.  Anyway,  the  company  that 
Mr.  Young  raises  chickens  for  pays  him  by 
the  pound  for  the  chickens  he  raises. 
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TOM:  Another  thing  we  found  out  about  the 
processing  plant  is  that  every  part  of  the 
chicken  is  used  for  something.  Take  the 
feathers.  They're  used  to  make  meal  or  other 
products  to  feed  the  chickens. 

SARA:  At  the  processing  plant  the  chickens 
also  get  graded  for  their  quality  so  people 
know  what  they're  buying.  Then  they're 
packaged  and  taken  to  places  that  distribute 
food  to  the  stores. 

PETE:  And  it  doesn't  take  very  long  either.  In 
one  day  a  chicken  can  go  from  the  farm  to 
the  store.  But  usually,  I  think,  it  takes  from  2 
to  4  days.  That's  still  pretty  fast,  though.  And 
it  means  that  people  can  buy  fresh  chickens 
any  week  of  the  year. 

TOM:  I  think  everyone  should  get  a  chance  to 
see  a  chicken  farm  sometime  —  not  just  kids. 
It  really  makes  you  understand  better  all  the 
work  that  goes  into  getting  the  food  to  us 
that  we  eat  □ 
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Chicken  Facts 


Eating  Chickens 

Forty  years  ago,  Americans  ate 
only  about  half  a  pound  of 
chicken  a  year.  Things  have  really 
changed. 

Would  you  believe  it's  now  37 
pounds?  That's  right.  Americans 
eat  an  average  of  about  37 
pounds  of  chicken  a  year.  That's  a 
lot  of  drumsticks! 


A  Real  Egg  Factory 

Forty  years  ago,  the  average 
egg-laying  hen  laid  100  eggs  a 
year. 

She's  more  than  doubled  her 
egg-laying  ability.  Today,  an 
average  hen  lays  about  240  eggs  a 
year.  Let's  hear  it  for  the  hen! 


Go  To  The  Head  Of  The  Class 

Elephants  are  said  to  have  long 
memories.  Hogs  are  very  good  at 
solving  problems.  But  the 
chicken?  Well,  the  poor  chicken 
would  probably  never  go  to  the 
head  of  the  class.  Chickens  are 
just  not  very  smart. 


" You're  a  Chicken!" 

Why  do  some  people  say,  "You're 
a  chicken,"  when  they  mean 
you're  afraid  to  do  something? 
Why  don't  they  say,  "You're  an 
elephant,"  or  "You're  a  horse?" 

Maybe  the  reason  is  chickens 
are  small  and  can't  defend  them- 
selves very  well.  So,  to  survive 
danger,  they  must  run  or  fly  away. 


Would  You  Believe  . . . 

. .  .  There  are  more  chickens  in 
the  world  today  than  there  are 
people!  And  the  number  of 
chickens  is  growing  faster  than 
the  human  population.  It's  true! 
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"What's  to  'Eat?" 

cA  'Fresh  Orange  for  'Dessert 

An  Orange  Grower's  Farm 


Oranges  for 
your  table 
are  picked 
by  hand 


The  picker  snips 
each  orange 
off  the  tree 
dropsi^^ 
nto  the  bag 
he  carries . . 
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"I  tell  my  supervisors  that  if 

they  don't  get  their  cars  scratched  up, 

they  aren't  doing  their  jobs." 


What  kind  of  a  job  do  you  think  that  is? 
Stunt  car  driver?  Drag  strip  racer? 
Cab  driver? 

Actually,  the  answer  is  none  of  the  above. 
The  person  who's  speaking  is  an  orange 
grower. 

"My  supervisors  can't  do  the  job  I  want 
them  to  unless  they're  out  in  the  orange 
groves,"  he  says.  "And  when  you  drive 
through  the  groves,  you  get  orange  tree 
branches  slapping  across  the  sides  of  the  car 
all  the  time." 

Checking  the  condition  of  their  trees  is 
almost  a  daily  job  for  orange  growers.  If  tem- 
peratures fall  below  freezing,  for  instance, 
trees  can  be  killed,  or  branches  damaged. 
Damaged  branches  produce  fewer  blossoms. 
And  fewer  blossoms  mean  fewer  oranges. 
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. . .  and  empties 
the  bag  into  a 


. . .  and  off 
they  go. 


A  freeze  can  also  break  the  juice  cells  in- 
side the  orange,  and  cause  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  to  evaporate  through  the  skin.  This 
leaves  the  inside  of  the  orange  dry  and  pulpy. 
Fortunately,  freezing  weather  doesn't  hit  the 
orange-growing  areas  too  often. 

But  there  are  other  things  that  can  hurt 
orange  production  as  well.  Insects  may  at- 
tack the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  trees.  A  virus 
or  other  diseases  may  weaken  or  kill  a  tree. 

Even  a  tree's  growth  has  to  be  watched 
closely.  As  orange  trees  grow  larger,  the 
branches  between  trees  grow  closer  together. 
That  keeps  sunlight  from  reaching  the  lower 
branches.  So  trees  have  to  be  trimmed  about 
every  two  years. 

All  this  is  the  work  that  goes  into  produc- 
ing the  40  billion  oranges  grown  in  the 


United  States  each  year.  That's  an  average  of 
80  glasses  of  juice,  and  30  eating  oranges 
per  person. 

Ibday  the  United  States  produces  more  than 
twice  as  many  oranges  as  any  other  country. 
Oranges,  however,  weren't  always  as  available 
as  they  are  now.  Less  then  100  years  ago, 
oranges  were  a  luxury.  They  were  eaten  only 
on  special  occasions,  such  as  birthdays,  and 
for  special  desserts.  But  today  oranges  are  one 
of  our  leading  fruits.  Still,  some  people  say  an 
orange  grower  really  isn't  a  farmer.  But  most 
grove  owners  would  disagree.  As  one  orange 
grower  in  Florida  put  it:  "I  own  acreage;  I  grow 
crops  on  it;  I  harvest  it  I'm  farming."  »♦ 
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Truth  or  Baloney 
About  Oranges 


How  much  do  you  think  you 
really  know  about  oranges?  Let's 
find  out. 

Here  are  some  statements 
about  oranges.  The  first  group 
tells  about  growing  oranges.  The 
second  group  tells  about  process- 
ing oranges.  And  the  third  group 
—  well,  it  just  tells  some  interest- 
ing or  unusual  facts  about 
oranges. 

But  here's  the  catch.  In  each 
group,  there  is  one  sentence  that 
is  pure  Baloney!  Can  you  figure 
out  which  sentence  that  is?  Make 
your  choice.  Then,  we'll  tell  you 
the  real  Truth  ...  or  Baloney . . . 
about  oranges! 
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Group  I:  Growing  Oranges 

1.  It  takes  5  to  8  years  for  one 
orange  tree  to  produce  enough 
oranges  to  pay  for  its  upkeep. 
D   Truth  or     □   Baloney? 

2.  In  order  to  become  bright 
orange  in  color,  oranges  need 
night  temperatures  below  50°  F. 
during  their  ripening  period. 

□  Truth  or      □    Baloney? 

3.  As  long  as  a  cold  spell  doesn't 
freeze  the  tree,  oranges  can  stay 
ripe  on  the  tree  for  years. 

□  Truth  or     □   Baloney? 

4.  The  orange's  worst  insect 
enemy  over  the  years  has  been 
pests  called  scales.  (That's  Truth!) 
But  in  recent  years,  the  orange 
grower  has  learned  to  fight  the 
scale  insects  with  the  help  of 
another  insect:  the  wasp. 

□  Truth  or      □    Baloney 

5.  If  a  freeze  is  expected,  some 
orange  growers  use  gas  heaters 
in  their  groves  to  keep  their  trees 
from  freezing. 

□  Truth  or     □   Baloney? 


Group  II:  Processing  Oranges 

1.  An  orange  can  have  up  to  ten 
seeds  in  it  —  but  only  ten  —  and 
still  be  called  a  "seedless"  orange. 

□  Truth  or      □   Baloney? 

2.  Oranges  you  buy  in  the 
supermarket  have  usually  been 
picked  about  a  year  before  you 
buy  them. 

□  Truth  or      D   Baloney? 

3.  A  red  food-dye  is  often  added 
to  ripe,  green-colored  oranges  to 
give  them  their  orange  color. 

□  Truth  or      DBaloney? 

4.  Most  of  the  oranges  grown  in 
the  U.  S.  are  processed  into  one 
of  three  kinds  of  juices:  concen- 
trated, chilled,  or  canned. 

□  Truth  or      □   Baloney? 

5.  In  an  orange-packing  plant, 
only  about  one  in  four  oranges  is 
good  enough  to  be  stamped:  U.S. 
Grade  No.  1. 

□  Truth  or      □   Baloney? 
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How  long 
does  it  take 
all  the  things 
you're  having 
for  dinner 
to  grow? 


P      1 4  Months, 
3ut  It  Varies. 


24  Months, 
To  Be  Ready 
For  Milking. 


A  Half  A  Year  For  Soy 

W    About  3  Months  For  Tomatoes 
Broilers  In  8  Weeks. 
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Group  III:  Interesting  or  Unusual 
Facts  About  Oranges 

1.  If  Rhode  Island  had  as  many 
orange  trees  growing  as  Florida, 
California,  and  Texas  have,  al- 
most the  entire  State  would  be 
covered  with  orange  trees. 

□  Truth  or     □   Baloney? 

2.  Green-colored  ripe  oranges  are 
not  very  juicy  and  don't  taste  as 
good  as  orange-colored  oranges. 

□  Truth  or      □   Baloney? 

3.  Until  the  18th  Century, 
oranges  were  considered  a  deli- 
cacy in  Europe,  and  eaten  only  by 
kings  and  queens  and  other  titled 
nobility. 

□  Truth  or      □   Baloney? 


4.  It's  possible  to  grow  a  tree  that 
would  produce  an  orange,  a 
grapefruit,  a  tangerine,  a  lemon, 
and  a  lime  —  all  on  the  same  tree. 

□  Truth  or      □   Baloney? 

5.  There's  one  kind  of  orange 
that  has  what  looks  like  a  belly 
button,  and  is  called  a  Navel 
orange. 

□  Truth  or      D   Baloney? 


Answers 

Group  I 

Did  you  guess  that  sentence 
No.  3  is  pure  Baloney? 
All  of  the  others  are  true. 

Ripe  oranges  can  stay  good  and 
tasty  for  weeks, sometimes 
months.  But  for  years?  Baloney! 

Group  II 

No.  2  is  pure  Baloney!  All  of  the 
other  sentences  are  true. 

A  lot  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  to  be  picked  just  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe.  But  not  the  orange. 
It  will  stay  good  on  the  tree. 

Group  III 

No.  2  again  is  pure  Baloney!  All 
of  the  other  sentences  are  true. 

Green-colored  ripe  oranges  are, 
indeed,  just  as  tasty  and  good  to 
eat  as  orange-colored  oranges. 
But  many  people  think  that  an 
orange  is  only  ripe  if  it's  orange- 
colored.  If  they  didn't  think  that, 
it  could  save  the  packing  houses 
and  the  consumer  a  lot  of  money. 
And  that's  the  Truth. 

So,  how  did  you  do?  Did  you 
guess  the  real  Truth  ...  or 
Baloney  about  Oranges? 
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78  Months. 
That's  6V*  Years. 
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" What's  to  *Eat?" 

Bow  That  T^bod  (Jets  to  Ttfiu 


The  Food 
Transportation  System 


Transportation,  the  third 
important  step  in  getting  food 
from  the  farm  to  your  table, 
makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  eat  such  things 
as  oranges  and  lettuce 
and  strawberries  even 
though  they  may  be 
"out  of  season." 
Here's  how. 


Every  day,  tons  of  milk,  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  meat  and  chicken,  bread  and 
butter,  and  hundreds  of  other  food  items  flow 
into  grocery  stores  across  the  country. 

We've  seen  how  some  of  that  food  is  grown. 
And  we've  taken  a  look  at  some  of  the 
problems  farmers  must  face  in  growing  their 
crops  or  raising  their  livestock. 

We've  also  seen  how  some  of  those  crops 
and  livestock  are  processed  into  the  food  we 
eat  We've  seen  that  some  crops,  like  the 
tomato,  move  quickly  from  the  farm  to  your 
kitchen  table.  Other  crops,  like  wheat,  must 
go  through  many  steps  before  they  reach 
your  table  as  bread  or  cereals. 

But  there's  still  one  step  in  getting  all  that 
food  to  you  that  we  haven't  talked  about 
Somehow  that  food  must  move  first  from  the 
farm  to  the  processing  plant  and  then  from 
the  plant  to  your  local  grocery  store.  To  move 
all  that  food,  the  United  States  has  developed 
one  of  the  best  food  transportation  systems 
in  the  world. 

Moving  food  from  one  place  to  another  may 
seem  like  a  simple  enough  task.  But  think 
about  these  facts: 


•  There  are  more  than  33,000  supermar- 
kets in  the  United  States.  And  that  doesn't 
include  the  thousands  of  smaller  grocery 
stores  and  convenience  stores  throughout 
the  country.  (There  are  more  than  130,000 
of  those!) 

•  Supermarkets  stock  as  many  as  10,000 
different  food  items  at  any  one  time. 

•  It  takes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trucks 
of  all  sizes  and  kinds  to  move  food  to  the 
stores. 

Without  this  vast  food  transportation  sys- 
tem, there  would  be  many  things  you  might 
never  get  to  eat  Let's  say  you  live  in  Michi- 
gan, for  instance.  And  you  want  a  tall  glass  of 
orange  juice.  You  might  have  to  drive  all  the 
way  to  Florida  or  California  in  order  to  get  it 

Instead,  the  food  transportation  system 
brings  that  orange  juice  —  as  well  as  many 
other  food  items  —  to  you.  Here's  one  way  it 
works: 

1.  The  orange  grower  in  Florida  grows  the 
trees  that  produce  the  oranges. 

2.  He  then  sends  the  oranges  by  truck  to  a 
processing  plant  nearby. 

3.  The  processing  plant  turns  the  oranges 
into  orange  juice,    (continued  on  page  50) 
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Food  Distribution  Centers 

Every  day,  24  hours  a  day,  6 
days  a  week,  huge  trucks  pull 
into  food  distribution  centers  all 
across  the  country.  Some  of  the 
trucks  are  bringing  food  from  the 
processing  plants  or  food  manu- 
facturers. Other  trucks  are  load- 
ing up  food  to  take  to  the  super- 
markets. 

Food  distribution  centers  store 
many  different  kinds  of  food.  One 
center,  for  instance,  has  11,000 
different  food  items  waiting  to  be 
shipped  to  stores  at  any  one  time. 

Those  food  items  will  be  sent  in 
all  different  directions  —  to  more 
than  100  different  stores.  Some 
are  as  far  away  as  150  miles. 

The  food  at  the  centers  may  be 
stored  anywhere  from  a  few  days 
to  a  few  months.  Sooner  or  later, 
though,  it  will  all  find  its  way  to 
your  table. 
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(continued  from  page  48) 

4.  The  orange  juice  is  then  sent  by  truck 
to  a  place  in  Michigan  for  storage.  That  place 
is  called  a  food  distribution  center. 

5.  Your  local  store  manager  calls  the  food 
distribution  center  nearest  his  or  her  store. 
The  next  day  orange  juice  is  delivered  to  the 
store  —  again  by  truck. 

6.  That  afternoon,  you  walk  out  of  the 
store  — orange  juice  in  hand. 

Those  are  the  steps  for  getting  just  one 
kind  of  food  —  orange  juice  —  to  you.  And  it's 
taken  many  people  and  trucks  to  move  it  to 
your  store.  But  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
other  foods  must  go  through  similar  steps 
throughout  the  country.  You  can  imagine 
what  an  enormous  job  that  is. 

Tonight  at  dinner,  think  about  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  that  are  on  the  table. 
Where  did  it  all  come  from?  How  was  it 
processed?  And  how  did  it  finally  get  to  your 
table? 

For  much  of  the  food  that's  there,  now  you 
know!   □ 
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Getting  It  All  to  You 

As  much  as  90  percent  of  all 
perishable  food  you  eat  is  moved 
from  the  farm  to  the  processing 
plant  to  the  food  distribution 
centers  to  your  store  in  the  same 
way  —  by  truck. 

But  food  is  transported  in 
other  ways  as  well.  Pineapples 
from  Hawaii,  for  instance,  are 


shipped  by  air.  And  strawberries, 
too,  are  usually  moved  long  dis- 
tances by  plane. 

Railroads,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  move  such  crops  as  wheat, 
corn,  lettuce,  and  potatoes.  And 
river  barges,  too,  help  get  many 
kinds  of  food  from  one  place  to 
another. 


But  no  matter  how  the  food  is 
transported,  you  can  almost  al- 
ways be  sure  that  the  food  you 
want  is  going  to  be  at  the  store 
when  you  want  it.  And,  for  that, 
we  can  thank  the  food  transpor- 
tation system. 
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Potatoes  are  an  important  crop 
and  an  important  food.  But  did 
you  ever  think  they'd  be  used  for 
printing?  They  can  be  —  by  you! 

You  can  make  a  design  with 
a  potato  stamp,  or  just  print 


stationery,  place  mats,  or  deco- 
rative boxes. 

For  centuries,  printers  used  a 
technique  like  this  to  make  de- 
signs. They  used  —  and  some 
still  use  —  wood  blocks  dipped 


3.  Cut  away  the  part  of  the 
potato  that  isn't  part  of  the 
design.  The  design  should 
stand  up  about  lA  inch  when 
you  finish  cutting. 

4.  Brush  paint  on  the  design  or 
dip  the  potato  into  the  paint 


your  initials  on  wrapping  paper,        in  paint  or  ink. 

TRESS  cATOTATO  *PRINT 


Here's  What  You  Need: 

•  Small  sharp  knife 

•  Potato 

•  Newspapers  to  protect  your 
working  surface 

•  Cutting  board 

•  Brush 


Here's  What  You  Do: 

1 .  Cut  the  potato  in  half. 

2.  With  a  pencil,  draw  the  de- 
sign you  want  on  the  potato. 


Paint  —  watercolors,  tempera 
—  or  colored  ink 

Heavy  paper  or  cloth  to 
print  on 


Print  the  design  on  paper  by 
pressing.  But  don't  press  too 
hard  —  or  you'll  have  mashed 
potatoes.  Don't  be  discour- 
aged if  your  first  prints  aren't 
too  terrific.  It  takes  some 
experimenting. 
Remember:  The  potato  has 
to  be  repainted  before  every 
print.  Once  you  get  a  good 
print,  try  it  several  ways: 
sideways,  upside  down,  even 
overlapped. 
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Whey  is  the  liquid  left  over 
when  milk  has  formed  curds 
and  is  made  into  cheese. 

A  peanut  isn't  a  nut  It's  a 
member  of  the  legume  family. 


jRECIPEl 


A  Meaty  Salad 

Do  you  like  chicken?  Do  you  like  fresh  fruits?  Do 
you  like  a  meal  that's  quick  and  easy  to  make? 
Your  wish  has  been  answered.  Here's  everything 
you  like  all  in  one  dish. 


What  You  Need: 

•  About  3  cups  of 
chicken  cut  into 
chunky  pieces.  (The 
chicken's  cooked,  of 
course.) 

•  %  cup  chopped 
celery 

•  %  cup  red  grapes, 
halved  and  seeded 

•  20-ounce  can 
pineapple  chunks 
in  natural  juice, 
drained 

•  1 1 -ounce  can 
mandarin  oranges, 
drained 

•  lA  cup  chopped 
pecans 

•  V4  cup  salad 
dressing 

•  Some  lettuce  leaves 


What  You  Do: 

1.  Toss  chicken,  celery,  grapes, 

pineapple,  oranges,  and 

some  of  the  pecans  together 

lightly. 
Z,  Gently  mix  salad  dressing 

with  chicken  mixture. 

Chill. 
3.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  and 

decorate  with  pecans. 


Plink.  Plink.  It's  something 
to  drink.  j3*bmu3msuv 


Lemonade  was  first  made  in 
Paris,  France,  in  1603. 
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V|        Which  one  of  these  products 
'  provides  the  most  cash  income 
to  farmers? 

A.  Petunias 

B.  Cattle  and  calves 

C.  Yogurt 


Joking  Around 
with  Sue  and  Lou 

Sue:  When  do  cows  wear  bells? 
Lou:  When  their  horns  don't  work. 


Sue:  What  runs  around  a  field,  but  never  moves? 

Lou:  A  fence. 

• 

Sue:  Why  did  the  farmer's  daughter  throw  the  churn 

out  the  window? 

Lou:  She  wanted  to  see  the  butterfly. 

• 

Sue:  What  do  you  get  when  you  cross  a  grape  with  a  lion? 

Lou:  A  grape  nobody  picks  on. 

• 

Sue:  Why  did  the  farmer  go  over  his  field  with  a  steamroller? 

Lou:  He  wanted  to  raise  mashed  potatoes. 

• 

Lou:  From  where  did  the  baby  ear  of  corn  come? 

Sue:  The  stalk  brought  it. 

• 

Lou:  If  you  raise  corn  in  dry  weather, 

what  do  you  raise  in  wet  weather? 

Sue:  An  umbrella. 
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A  Play  in  Tivo  Acts 


Supermarkets.  There  are  so  many  differ- 
ent things  inside  that  if  you  stopped  to 
look  at  each  one  for  just  30  seconds, 
you  wouldn't  get  out  of  the  store  until  nearly 
11  days  later. 
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OF  MY  SHOPPIN&  eASKETf 


Supermarkets  are  where  most  people  get  most 
of  their  foods.  And  the  more  than  10,000  items 
in  the  big  stores  can  seem  pretty  confusing. 

How  can  you  decide  what  to  buy?  Which  foods 
are  the  best  deals?  Why  is  the  supermarket  laid 
out  the  way  it  is?  Why  are  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables usually  in  the  corner?  Why  is  the  meat 
often  in  back? 


You  can  find  the  answers  to  these  questions 
and  others  in  this  play.  It's  called  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Supermarket.'*  ^ 
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CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Mr.  Supermarket  —  He  looks  a 
lot  like  Superman,  but  he's  ac- 
tually super  only  when  it  comes 
to  knowing  about  supermarkets. 
Larry — age  12,  a  typical  young 
shopper. 

ACT  ONE 

Scene  1:  Larry  is  standing  in- 
side the  supermarket  looking 
around.  He  seems  a  little  con- 
fused. 

Suddenly,  from  out  of  nowhere, 
Mr.  Supermarket  zooms  in.  He 
lands  next  to  Larry. 


Larry:  Wow!  It's  Superman! 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Rats!  I  just 
don't  understand  it  Everybody 
is  always  making  the  same  mis- 
take. 

Larry:  Huh?  You  mean  you're 
not  Superman? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  No,  my  name 
is  Mr.  Supermarket  But  some 
day  I've  just  got  to  find  out  who 
this  guy  is  who  goes  around 
looking  like  me  all  the  time. 

Larry:  Mr.  Supermarket?  Gee,  I 
don't  think  I've  ever  heard  of 
you. 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Well,  you 
see,  I  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  supermarkets.  That's  how 


I  got  my  name.  By  the  way, 
what's  your  name? 

Larry:  It's  Larry. 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Harry,  huh? 
Well,  let's  see  how  I  can  help  you 
with  your  shopping,  Harry. 

Larry:  Thanks,  but  it's  Larry. 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Oh,  well, 
grab  a  cart,  Terry.  Now  what's  the 
first  thing  you  need? 

Larry:  Larry!! 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Berries, 
huh?  They're  right  this  way. 
Just  follow  me. 

Larry  (following  Mr.  Super- 
market): Oh,  well. 
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Mr.  Supermarket:  Did  you 

know  that  from  the  tip  of  my 
cape  to  the  front  of  your  basket 
there  are  as  many  as  310  differ- 
ent food  items?  Not  only  that, 
but  the  typical  shopper  makes 
one  purchase  about  every  30 
seconds  while  he  is  in  the  store. 
(Mr.  Supermarket  races  down 
the  aisle.  He's  looking  over  his 
shoulder  at  Larry,  so  he  doesnt 
see  where  he's  going.) 

Larry:  Watch  out!  You're  head- 
ing right  for  the . . . 

Mr.  Supermarket  (crashing 
into  a  pile  of  oranges):  Rats!  A 
little  accident  Oh,  well,  it  hap- 
pens all  the  time.  (He  picks  up 
some  oranges  rolling  on  the 
floor,  and  puts  them  in  a  boxjor 
damaged  Jruit.)  That's  why  we 
put  fruits  and  vegetables  here  in 
the  corner. 

Larry  (laughing) :  So  people 
can  run  into  them? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  No,  no! 
They're  here  because  there's 
more  room  in  the  corner  than  in 
the  aisles.  So  there's  plenty  of 
room  for  people  who  work  here 
to  come  in  and  clean  up  these 
little  messes  without  getting  in 
the  way  of  customers.  Even 
when  there  are  no  spills,  store 
clerks  have  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  in  this  section.  They  bring 
out  fresh  supplies  and  keep  all 
these  piles  neat 

Lany:  This  sure  is  a  colorful 
part  of  the  store.  All  the  greens 


and  reds  and  yellows  remind  me 
of  jelly  beans.  By  the  way,  where 
would  I  find  some — 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Not  so  fast, 
Gary.  I've  got  a  question  for  you. 
Do  you  notice  anything  here 
that  wasn't  here  a  few  months 
ago? 

Larry  (looking  around  and 
thinking  hard):  I've  got  it!  Sure! 
Peaches  and  blueberries.  We 
haven't  had  them  all  winter. 

Mr.  Supermarket:  You  keep 
your  eyes  open,  don't  you  Perry? 

(Larry  starts  to  correct  him, 
then  just  rolls  his  eyes  and 
shrugs.) 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Fruits  and 
vegetables  have  growing  sea- 
sons. We  usually  get  only  the 
delicate  fruits  when  they're  in 
season.  But  there  are  other 
foods  that  people  just  don't  want 
to  do  without  no  matter  what 
season  it  is.  So,  we  ship  those 
foods  around  the  country  all 
year  long.  See,  something  can  be 
in  season  in  the  South,  and  out 
of  season  in  the  North.  So  the 
South  can  ship  food  up  to  the 
North.  Or  the  West  can  ship  to 
the  East  or  the  East  to  the  West 

Larry:  Doesn't  the  food  cost 
more  if  you  have  to  ship  it  a  long 
distance? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Sure.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  are  cheapest 
when  you  buy  them  locally  in 
season.  They're  highest  priced 
in  the  off  seasons,  and  when 
they  first  come  into  season. 
That's  when  everybody's  real 
anxious  to  get  them,  but  there 
isn't  enough  yet  to  go  around. 

Larry:  How  can  you  tell  what 
fruit  is  in  season  when? 

Mr.  Supermarket  (throwing 
open  his  cape):  How  can  you  tell 
what  fruit  is  in  season  when? 
Simple.  I  just  happen  to  have  a 
chart  here.  Take  a  look. 

Larry:  Thanks. 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Well,  I've  got 
to  fly.  Bye. 
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Seasons  For  Fruit 

(Usually  cheapest  and 
best  in  season) 
Apples— fall  and  winter 
most  plentiful 
Bananas  —  all  year  good 
supplies 

Blueberries —June- 
August 

Cantaloupe — May- 
September 

Cherries  —  May-August 
Grapefruit  —  October- 
June 
Grapes— June- 
December 
Oranges  — 
November-June 
Strawberries  — 
April-June 


Larry:  Hey,  wait!  We  have  the 
whole  rest  of  the  store  to  go 
through.  Meats.  Dairy  food. 
Canned  and  frozen  food.  And 
I've  got  all  sorts  of  questions. 

Mr.  Supermarket:  And  I'm  just 
the  man  to  give  you  the  answers, 
Carry. 

Larry:  IT'S  LARRY! 

Mr.  Supermarket  (looking 
around):  WHERE? 

Larry:  Right  here! 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Now  listen, 
we  don't  have  time  for  games.  I'll 
meet  you  in  the  dairy  section.  ^ 
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Scene  2:  Dairy  Section,  mo- 
ments later. 

Mr.  Supermarket  (lounging  on 
top  ojthe  dairy  case):  Notice 
anything  funny  about  this  dairy 
case? 

Larry:  Yeah,  you're  sitting  on  top 
of  it 

Mr.  Supermarket:  No,  that's 
not  what  I  mean.  I  mean  do  you 
notice  anything  funny  about 
where  the  dairy  case  is? 

Larry:  It's  on  the  side  of  the 
store. 

Mr.  Supermarket  (smiling;  he 
thinks  he's  got  Larry):  Yes,  but 
why? 


Larry:  I  bet  it  has  something 
to  do  with  refrigeration.  All  the 
refrigerated  foods  seem  to  be 
along  the  walls  of  the  store. 

Mr.  Supermarket  (looking  a  bit 
disappointed):  Rats!  I  can 
usually  stump  a  person  with 
that  question.  Well,  you're  right 
Supermarkets  put  most  of  the 
refrigeration  units  all  along  the 
walls.  That's  where  you'll  find 
meats,  dairy  foods,  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

It  makes  it  easier  to  keep 
shelves  stocked  up  because 
there's  usually  a  little  more 
elbow  room  on  these  aisles 
around  the  outside  of  the  store. 


And  we  don't  have  far  to  carry 
the  food.  Storage  space  is  often 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  re- 
frigeration units.  (His face 
brightens  with  the  next  ques- 
tion.) But  I  bet  this  will  stump 
you.  Which  size  eggs  are  the 
best  deal? 

Larry:  Grade  B? 

Mr.  Supermarket  (jumping  up 
and  down  with  glee):  Aha!  I 
STUMPED  YOU!  I  STUMPED 
YOU!  (Realizing  how  foolish  he 
must  look):  Oh,  excuse  me.  You 
see,  grades  have  nothing  to  do 
with  size.  Grades  deal  with  qual- 
ity. Grade  AA  and  Grade  A  mean 
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the  eggs  have  a  firm  yolk.  Grade 
B  eggs,  which  arent  found  in  the 
retail  stores  very  often,  have  a 
thinner  yolk  and  more  white. 
They're  good  for  scrambling  and 
baking. 

But  as  for  size — jumbo  is  the 
biggest  Then  comes  extra  large, 
large,  medium,  small  and  finally 
peewee. 

Larry:  But  what's  the  best 
deal? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Here's  a  tip. 
If  the  difference  between  any 
two  sizes  is  more  than  8  cents, 
usually  the  smaller  eggs  will  be 
a  better  buy. 

And  that's  the  truth . . .  egg- 
zactly. 

Larry  (groaning):  Ugh,  what  a 
pun,  I'll  meet  you  at  the  meat 
counter,  Mr.  Supermarket 

Mr.  Supermarket:  To  the  meat 
counter!  □ 


Here  are  three  of  the  most 
common  egg  sizes  —  extra 
large,  large  and  medium. 
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Scene  3:  (Larry  is  standing 
behind  the  meat  counter,  wait- 
ing for  Mr.  Supermarket) 

Larry:  Beat  you,  Mr.  Super- 
market 

(Mr.  Supermarket  gives  Larry 
a  dirty  look.  Then  they  both 
start  laughing.) 

Larry:  Look  at  all  this  meat! 

Mr.  Supermarket:  You  see  this 
mark? 

Larry:  You  mean:  Choice? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Right  That's 
a  grade  of  meat  set  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  And  that's  the 
grade  you  see  most  often  in 
supermarkets. 


Larry:  But  I've  also  heard  of 
U.S.  Prime  meat 

Mr.  Supermarket:  U.S.  Prime  is 
the  tenderest  and  juiciest  meat 
of  all.  But  you  usually  don't  see 
that  in  the  grocery  store.  It  goes 
to  good  restaurants. 

Larry:  What's  that  other  mark 
on  the  meat? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  That's  an  in- 
spection mark  It's  inspected  by 
the  government  to  make  sure  it 
is  clean  and  safe. 

Larry:  How  do  you  read  the 
price  tag  on  all  this  meat?  The 
tags  have  so  many  numbers,  I 
can't  tell  which  one  is  the  price! 
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Mr.  Supermarket:  Allow  me. 

(He  lifts  up  the  package  of  eye 
round  roast  and  holds  it  out.) 

This  means  that  this  meat 
sells  for  $2.99  per  pound.  This 
one  weighs  3.70  pounds.  And  the 
total  price  is  $11.06.  But  there's 
one  thing  to  remember!  You 
don't  judge  a  meat  only  on  its 
cost  per  pound. 


Larry:  Sure,  I  know  that  You 
have  to  think  about  taste,  too. 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Besides  that, 
I  mean.  You  have  to  think  about 
how  much  the  meat  costs  per 
serving,  not  just  per  pound.  With 
meat  that  has  lots  of  bones  and 
fat,  like  T-bone  steak,  spareribs 
or  rib  roast,  you  might  get  only 
about  two  servings  per  pound. 

But  with  meats  that  have  little 
or  no  bones,  like  rump  roast  or 
boneless  ham,  you  might  get 
three  servings  per  pound.  Bone- 
less beef  might  cost  more  per 
pound  —  but  less  per  serving. 


Larry:  Gee,  thanks  for  the  tip. 
But  now  I  have  a  question  for 
you,  Mr.  Supermarket  Why's  the 
meat  counter  all  the  way  in  the 
back  of  your  store? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Well,  one 
reason  is  so  we  can  have  the 
space  to  keep  a  butcher  behind 
the  meat  counter  to  cut  what 
you  want  But  even  stores  with- 
out a  butcher  need  nearby  space 
to  prepare  the  meat  and  keep 
extra  supplies  in  storage.  The 
meat  counter  could  be  on  any 
side.  But  if  it's  in  back,  it  has  the 
extra  advantage  of  drawing  cus- 
tomers all  the  way  into  the 
store.  We  want  them  to  see  all 
the  wonderful  things  we  have  for 
sale. 

Larry:  And  the  more  they  look 
around,  the  more  they  might 
buy. 


mESEmmmh 
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Mr.  Supermarket:  You  catch  on 
fast  Well,  let's  get  going.  Oop! 
The  wheel  on  my  shopping  cart 
got  stuck.  Mr.  Goldman  wouldn't 
like  that 

Larry:  Who? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Sylvan  N. 
Goldman  —  he's  right  there  in 
your  hands. 

(Larry  jumps  back  from  his 
shopping  cart.) 

Mr.  Supermarket:  At  least,  his 
invention  is.  Goldman  is  the 
father  of  the  shopping  cart 
Came  up  with  the  idea  in  1936. 

Larry:  What  did  people  do  be- 
fore that? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  They  carried 
things  around  in  their  own  bags 
or  their  hands.  That  meant  they 
couldn't  buy  very  much  at  one 
time.  But  these  modern  carts 
can  carry  up  to  1,000  pounds. 
That's  half  a  ton. 

Larry:  Wow! 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Well,  now 
that  I  think  about  it,  I'm  actually 
getting  a  little  tired.  I  think  I'll 
just  curl  up  in  my  cart  for  a  little 
afternoon . . .  z-z-z-z! 

END  ACT  I 
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INTERMISSION 

Announcer:  Don't  go  away. 
We'll  be  right  back  with  Act  II  of 
our  exciting  drama:  The  Adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Supermarket.  But 
right  now  it's  time  for  a  short 
intermission.  So  sit  back  and  re- 
lax, while  we  have  a  word  from 
our  sponsor. 

Sponsor:  When  you  enter  a 
huge  supermarket,  do  you 
sometimes  feel  alone,  confused, 
even  — SCARED!  Well,  don't  be. 
Shopping  can  be  made  easy 
once  you  know  how  to  read  the 
labels  on  all  the  cans  and 
packages  in  the  store. 

These  labels  are  actually  like 
little  "shopper-helpers."  Each 
one  tells  a  story.  And  there's 
even  more  help  for  you  on  the 
shelves  as  well.  So  let's  see  how 
all  this  information  can  help 
you. 

Let's  start  with  the  basics:  The 
basic  label.  This  label  tells  you  a 
number  of  things.  Here  are  four 
of  them. 

1.  The  name  of  the  food. 

2.  How  much  the  contents 
weigh. 

3.  How  many  things  there  are 
inside. 

4.  The  name  and  address  of  the 


manufacturer,  packer,  or  dis- 
tributor. 

And  those  things  are  certainly 
not  too  hard  to  understand, 
right?  So  let's  go  on. 

The  ingredients  on  the  pack- 
age are  also  listed.  The  largest 
amount  of  an  ingredient  is  listed 
first;  the  second  largest  second; 
and  so  on.  If  colorings  or  addi- 
tives are  used,  these  are  listed, 
too.  Usually,  there  is  a  brief 
explanation  of  what  these  addi- 
tives do.  For  instance,  you  might 
find:  "Added  to  maintain  text- 
ure," or  "Added  to  retard 
spoilage. " 


MADE  WITH  ENRICHED  FLOUR  I8ARLEY  MALT.  FER> 
ROUS  SULFATE  (IRON).  NIACIN  (A  T  VTTAMINJ.  TH* 
JR  S'™"^  WWUM*  (WL  BUTTER. 
MILK.  WATER,  DEXTROSE,  YEAST,  PARTIALLY  HYDRO- 
(^TFJ)LARO.SALT.CAiaUMSULfATSFLOUR: 

ATE,  MONO-  AND  OlGLYCERlDES.  MONOCALCIUM 
fHOSWWTE.  DICALCIUM  PHOSPHATtwH! 
KjOMATE);  calcium  PROPIONATE  (TO RCTARDSfSl. 


All  right  So  far  so  good.  But 
you  might  be  asking  yourself: 
What  about  those  foods  that 
don't  list  ingredients? 

Well,  it's  true  that  there  are 
some  foods  like  that — more 
than  300  of  them,  in  fact  But  all 


of  these  foods  must  follow  a 
general  recipe.  This  is  called 
"Standards  of  Identity."  It's  set 
up  by  the  government 

For  example,  all  peanut  butter 
must  be  at  least  90  percent 
peanuts.  Spaghetti  and  meat- 
balls must  be  at  least  12  percent 
meat  "Beef  with  gravy"  must  be 
50  percent  beef.  (But,  listen  to 
this:  If  the  food  says:  "Gravy 
with  Beef,"  then  it  has  to  have 
only  35  percent  beef. ) 


Now,  as  we  said,  the  shelves 
themselves  also  provide  some 
useful  information.  One  bit  of 
information  is  called  "Unit  Pric- 
ing." It  shows  not  only  how 
much  the  package  costs,  but 
also  how  much  the  item  costs 
per  unit  (A  unit  can  be  in 
ounces,  pounds,  or  whatever  is 
appropriate.)  Many  supermar- 
kets put  the  unit  price  on  the 
shelves  just  above  or  below  the 
items.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  labels.  Since 
packages  come  in  different  -♦ 
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sizes,  you'll  sometimes  find  it 
hard  to  compare  prices.  So  the 
unit  price  labels  do  all  the  dif- 
ficult math  work  for  you.  (As  of 
1979,  11  states  required  unit 
pricing  by  law. ) 


Nutrition  Labeling  is  another 
important  item  on  a  label.  Any 
food  that  makes  a  claim  in  ad- 
vertising (or  on  the  label)  that  it 
will  do  something  special  for 
your  health  must  have  a  nutri- 
tion label.  Other  foods  often 
have  these  labels  just  because 
the  manufacturer  feels  custom- 
ers will  find  them  useful  and 
interesting. 

NUTRITION 
INFORMATION 

Serving  size:  3  tablespoons 
(22.7  grams)  reconstituted  to 
8  fluid  ounces 
Servings  per  carton:  16 


Per  Serving 

Per  Day 

(8  fluid  ounces) 

(1  quart) 

Calories 

80 

320 

Protein 

8  grams 

32  grams 

Carbohydrate 

12  grams 

48  grams 

Fat           • 

* 

stance.  And  on  the  container 
you  might  find  this  kind  of  in- 
formation: (1)  the  contents  pro- 
vide one  serving;  (2)  the  serving 
has  250  calories;  and  (3)  it  has 
xk  (25  percent)  of  the  protein  you 
need  in  a  day,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  vitamins  and  minerals. 
Pretty  useful  "info,"  isn't  it? 

Did  you  ever  notice  dates  and 
numbers  on  the  top  or  bottom  of 
a  package  in  the  dairy  section? 
That  date  might  look  like  this  — 
"Apr  17"  —  or  this  —  "0417"  —  or 
even  this  —  "417."  Or  maybe  it 
will  just  say  "1979"  or  "79." 

These  dates  help  you  to  know 
when  to  use  food  while  it's  still 
freshest  And  sometimes  the 
dates  will  tell  you  when  not  to 
use  the  food.  Let's  take  a  closer 
lQok  at  three  different  dates  you 
might  find. 

Pull  Date:  If  the  package  is 
stamped  with  "Sell  by  Apr  17," 
that  means  that  the  manufac- 
turer thinks  it  would  be  best  if 
the  retailer  (your  store  manager) 
sold  the  food  by  that  date.  But  it 
doesn't  mean  you  can't  use  the 
food  after  that  date. 


Now  let's  think  about  the  dairy 
section  for  a  minute.  In  that 
section,  you're  likely  to  find  a 
fruit  flavored  yogurt,  for  in- 


Freshness  Date:  Packages 
sometimes  say:  "Better  if  used 
by  Apr  17."  Or  they  might  say: 
"Remains  fresh  at  least  one 
week  after  date  stamped."  Again, 
this  doesn't  mean  you  can't  use 
the  food  after  that  date.  But  the 
product  might  not  be  at  its  best 
It  might  not  be  as  fresh. 


Expiration  Date:  But  if  the 
package  says:  "Do  not  use  after 
Apr  17"  or  "Exp  Apr  17,"  that 
means  DON'T  USE  IT  AFTER 
THAT  DATE.  Except  for  eggs  — 
they're  different  This  mark  on 
an  egg  carton  means  the  same 
thing  as  a  freshness  date. 

So  now  you  know  just  about 
everything  there  is  to  know 
about  labels.  And  that  should 
help  make  you  a  better  shopper. 
Now  back  to  our  Announcer. 

Announcer:  When  we  left  Mr. 
Supermarket  at  the  end  of  Act  I, 
he  was  curled  up  for  a  nice  little 
nap.  In  the  meantime,  Larry  has 
gone  on  with  his  shopping.  So 
let's  return  to  the  exciting  con- 
clusion of  our  play:  The  Adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Supermarket.  O 
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ACT  II 

Scene  1:  The  Supermarket  Larry 
is  about  to  pick  up  a  box  of 
cereal  from  the  shelf. 

Mr.  Supermarket  (with  his 
cape  flowing  out  behind  him, 
races  down  the  aisle  of  cookies, 
crackers,  and  cereal):  Hold  it! 
Why  are  you  reaching  for  that 
particular  box  of  cereal? 

Larry:  I  don't  know.  I  guess 
because  the  picture  on  the  box 
looks  kind  of  neat  It  just  caught 
my  eye. 


Mr.  Supermarket:  Of  course  it 
looks  "neat"  Manufacturers 
spend  a  lot  of  money  to  come  up 
with  jazzy  packaging  that  will 
catch  your  eye  as  you  speed 
down  the  aisles.  Why,  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  money  you 
spend  on  food  goes  for  the 
package.  The  package  probably 
also  caught  your  eye  because  it 
was  on  the  middle  shelf — just  at 
eye  level.  Many  stores  put  the 
most  popular  items  at  eye  level 
so  you  can  see  them  right  away. 
And  if  there's  something  new  we 
especially  want  people  to  try,  we 
also  put  it  where  they  can  see  it 


—  and  reach  for  it  most  easily. 
But  you  ought  to  have  a  better 
reason  for  buying  something. 

Larry:  Well,  I  know  the  name. 
I've  seen  it  advertised  on  TV 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Sure.  Na- 
tional brand  names  are  adver- 
tised. But  the  advertising  is  ex- 
pensive and  you  pay  for  the  ads 
in  the  cost  of  the  product  If  the 
product's  good  enough,  maybe 
you  don't  mind.  But  have  you 
ever  looked  at  store  brands? 

Larry:  Store  brands?  What  are 
those?  -► 
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Mr.  Supermarket:  lake  a  look 
at  these  labels.  Many  large 
supermarket  chain  groceries 
sell  products  almost  identical  to 
big  national  name  brands.  They 
can  often  charge  less  for  them. 
Sometimes  stores  even  buy  the 
item  from  the  national  company 
—  so  it's  exactly  the  same  —  only 
with  the  store's  label  instead. 
Sometimes  store  brands  aren't 
any  cheaper,  though.  So  you 
have  to  check  the  unit  pricing  to 
tell. 

Larry:  What  about  that  real 
plain  can?  It  doesn't  even  have 
the  store's  name. 

Mr.  Supermarket:  This  is 
something  new  that  some  stores 
are  using.  It's  called  "generic 
labeling."  There  are  no  fancy 
packages.  Just  the  food.  And  it's 
usually  cheapest  of  all.  The 
quality  of  the  food  may  not  be  as 


high,  but  it  is  generally  as  good 
nutritionally  as  the  national  or 
store  brand. 

Larry:  How  can  I  tell  which  to 
buy? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  You'll  just 
have  to  try  them  and  see  which 
you  like  best  If  you  can't  taste 
any  difference  between  this 
name  brand  and  the  store  brand, 
and  there  is  no  real  nutritional 
difference,  then  you  should  pick 
whichever  costs  less.  You're 
here  to  buy  food,  not  a  name, 
right,  Harry? 

Larry:  Sure.  What's  in  a  name, 
anyway?  Right,  Mr.  Fishmarket? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Fishmarket? 
It's  Mr.  Supermarket 

Larry:  Where? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Right  here. 

Larry:  Well,  I  don't  see  your 
friend  Mr.  Supermarket  And  I 
haven't  got  all  day.  Let's  move  on 
to  the  frozen  foods. 


HCW0OtX>15tT 
CASE,MR.SUP8?MARK 
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Three  cans  of  corn  —  a  store 
brand,  a  national  brand  and  a 
generic  label. 
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Scene  2:  Larry  and  Mr. 
Supermarket  are  now  in  the 
frozen  food  aisle. 

Larry:  Sure  has  taken  us  a 
long  time  to  get  here. 

Mr.  Supermarket:  That's  be- 
cause we're  at  the  end  of  the 
line.  Frozen  food  should  always 
be  your  last  stop.  And  you 
should  go  straight  home  after 
shopping  so  the  food  doesn't 
thaw.  But  if  you  go  out  and  run 
other  errands  and  the  food  does 
thaw,  you  shouldn't  refreeze  it. 
Some  foods  could  spoil,  and 
others  will  lose  their  flavor  and 
texture  in  the  refreezing. 

Larry:  This  is  the  best  place  to 
stand  on  a  hot  day.  How  cold  is 
it  in  the  frozen  food  case,  Mr. 
Supermarket? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  We  keep  the 
case  anywhere  from  0  to  10  de- 
grees F. 

Larry  (reaching  for  a  package 
of  frozen  food) :  This  one's  all 


frosted  up  with  ice.  I  guess  that 
means  it's  good  and  cold. 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Not  really.  In 
fact,  you  probably  shouldn't  buy 
that  one.  That  frost  means  it 
may  have  thawed  a  little  at  one 
point,  or  somehow  moisture  es- 


A  heavily  frosted  package 
may  have  thawed  at  one 
point.  Pick  another  one. 


caped  from  the  package.  Pick 
another  one  and  let's  go. 

Larry:  But  wait  How  do  I  know 
if  it's  cheaper  to  buy  frozen  or 
fresh  or  canned  foods? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  That's  a 
tough  question.  There's  no  one 
rule.  You  have  to  compare. 
Sometimes  frozen  foods  are 
cheaper.  Frozen  orange  juice,  for 
instance,  is  usually  cheaper 
than  fresh-squeezed.  And  when 
a  vegetable  isn't  in  season,  often 
the  frozen  version  is  cheaper. 
Sometimes  it's  the  only  kind 
available. 

Larry:  Well  what  about  frozen 
dinners? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Frozen 
dinners  are  often  more  expen- 
sive than  homemade  versions  of 
the  same  dinner.  Here's  a  price 
comparison  a  government  study 
made  in  Washington  with  1978- 
1979  prices: 


Cents 

per  serving 

PIZZA 

Frozen 

86 

Homemade 

48 

CHICKEN  CHOW  MEIN 

Frozen 

83 

Homemade 

53 

FRIED  CHICKEN 

Frozen 

80 

Homemade 

36 

Mr.  Supermarket:  So  the  thing 
to  remember  is  to  compare.  And 
remember,  you  pay  for  con- 
venience in  ready-made  foods. 
These  are  foods  that  you  must 
heat  up  in  the  oven,  or  just  add 
water  to.  Sometimes,  though, 
they  can  be  made  from  scratch 
almost  as  easily.  And  making  it 
from  scratch  is  often  cheaper. 
Now,  let's  move  on  to  the  check- 
out counter.  -♦ 
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Remember  a  list 
when  you  shop. 
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Check  your  newspaper  and 
magazines  for  coupons. 


Scene  3:  They're  at  the  check- 
out counter. 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Where  are 
your  coupons? 

Larry:  What  coupons? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you  came  in 
here  without  checking  your 
paper  for  coupons  or  sales? 

Larry:  It's  not  a  holiday.  I 
didn't  think  there 'd  be  a  sale. 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Every  week's 
a  holiday  in  the  supermarket  biz. 
Every  week  we  put  something  on 
sale.  At  most  supermarkets  you 
get  the  sales  and  the  lowest 


prices  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
Thursday  through  Saturday,  and 
in  some  places  even  Sunday. 
Sometimes  we  even  sell  certain 
items  for  little  or  no  profit  or  at 
a  loss.  Those  items  are  called 
"loss  leaders." 

Larry:  Why  would  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Well,  people 
read  our  advertised  special  price 
and  they  come  into  the  store  to 
buy.  Once  they're  in . . . 

Larry  (interrupts  with  the  an- 
swer): Then  they  do  the  rest  of 
their  shopping  there. 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Clever  lad. 
And  we  hope  they'll  come  back 
again,  too. 


Larry:  But  the  cents-off 
coupons  are  different  I  can  use 
them  in  any  store,  right? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Yes.  Those 
are  put  out  by  the  manufactur- 
ers of  the  products.  They  run 
billions  of  those  coupons  in 
local  papers  and  magazines  ev- 
erywhere. It's  their  way  to  en- 
courage people  to  try  one  of 
their  new  products  or  to  switch 
brands. 

Larry:  Do  I  have  to  buy  the 
product  —  or  can  I  just  bring  in 
the  coupon  and  get  money? 
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Mr.  Supermarket:  No,  you  have 
to  buy  the  item.  That's  the  whole 
point  Then  the  supermarket 
sends  the  coupon  in  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  manufac- 
turer sends  the  store  the  money 
that  was  discounted.  See? 

Larry:  Yes.  But  it's  hard  to 
concentrate  on  what  you're  say- 
ing with  all  this  yummy-looking 
candy  around.  I  think  I'll  take 
one  of  these,  and  one  of. . 


Mr.  Supermarket:  H-m-m-m. 
Were  those  on  your  list? 

Larry:  What  list? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  You  mean 
you  came  in  without  a  grocery 
list!  That  can  be  risky.  You  could 
wind  up  buying  on  impulse  lots 
more  than  you  need. 


Larry:  I  can't  help  it  These 
things  look  so  good.  And  after 
all  this  shopping,  I'm  HUNGRY. 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Shopping 
when  you're  hungry  is  even 
riskier  than  shopping  without  a 
list  One  supermarket  study 
showed  that  people  often  spend 
15  percent  more  if  they  shop 
when  they're  hungry. 
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The  scanner,  that's  the 
computer's  glass  eye,  sees 
the  UPC  Code  and  searches 
its  memory  to  find  the  price. 


Larry:  What's  that  beeping 
noise? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Oh,  that? 
Just  our  little  computer. 

Larry:  What  does  it  do? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Well,  many 
of  the  modern  stores  have  them. 
You  see  those  vertical  black  bars 
on  the  sides  of  those  grocery 
packages? 

Larry:  Yeah,  is  that  a  secret 
code? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Sure,  but 
the  computer  understands  it 
It's  called  the  Universal  Product 
Code  (UPC).  The  first  five  digits 
identify  the  manufacturer;  the 
second  five  digits  identify  the 
product  size  and  flavor.  The 
computer  reads  the  black  bars 
instead  of  the  numbers.  Here!  I 
just  happen  to  have  a  sample  of 
a  UPC. 


DISTRIBUTED  B\  w 
jAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94 . 


24000 


01391 


The  Universal  Product  Code. 
Look  for  it  on  what  you  buy. 


The  cashier  pulls  the  UPC 
mark  over  that  glass.  It's  the 
computer's  glass  eye.  We  call  it 
the  scanner.  And  when  the  com- 
puter's laser  beam  sees  the 
code,  it  searches  its  memory  to 
find  the  price.  If  it  understands, 
it  beeps.  Then  it  prints  up  the 
item  and  the  price  on  the 
receipt  tape. 
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Larry:  It  does  all  that  in  just 
the  time  it  takes  to  flash  the 
code  across  that  screen? 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Yep,  as  fast 
as  the  blinking  of  an  eye  —  the 
computer's  glass  eye.  And  now 
we're  done. 

Larry:  Thanks  for  the  tour,  Mr. 
Supermarket 

Mr.  Supermarket:  My  pleasure, 
Harry. 

Larry:  IT'S  LARRY! 

Mr.  Supermarket  (looking 
around):  Where  IS  this  friend 
you  keep  talking  about,  Gary? 

Larry:  He's  not  a  friend . . . 

Mr.  Supermarket:  Well,  then  I 
cant  see  why  you  keep  bringing 
him  up.  Kids.  (And  with  that  Mr. 
Supermarket  zooms  off 
calling . . .  Good-bye,  it's  been 
nice  shopping  with  you!  □ 


Check  each  item  on  your 
receipt  tape. 
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TipS  fa°rket  Buying 
Smart  Supermarket 

,   Try  not  to  shop 

„  fnr  seasonal  low  P"ceS 
2.  Check  for  s e» 
and  vegetables.  ^  ^ 

.   „ff  coupons,  but  o'  j     tne 

'7.—- ""*:r»-— " 

9.  Buy  meat,  ua 


There  are  other  places  to  get 
food  besides  supermarkets.  How 
often  do  you  get  food  from  these 
places? 


I- 


1.  School  lunch:  Most  kids  go 
out  to  eat  for  lunch  every  day  —  at 
school.  Those  meals  are  very  nu- 
tritious. Kids  in  lots  of  parts  of  the 
country  have  decided  they  want  a 
say  in  what  food  the  school  serves 
and  the  schools  have  been  listen- 
ing. 


4.  Roadside  Stands:  These  are 
like  farmers'  markets,  except 
usually  one  farmer  is  selling  his 
things  at  a  small  stand.  These 
stands  make  a  nice  stopping 
point  on  a  long  trip.  When  you 
buy  close  to  where  the  farmer 
lives,  you  don't  have  to  pay  for 
transportation  and  other  market- 
ing costs.  But  of  course,  just  like 
going  to  the  store,  there  are  your 
transportation  costs. 


5.  Cooperatives:  Small  groups 
of  people  can  get  together  and 
buy  bulk  quantities  of  certain 
foods.  Again,  they  are  doing  the 
job  the  supermarket  does  for  you. 
But  they  can  often  save  them- 
selves some  money  doing  the  buy- 
ing and  dividing  up  of  the  food 
themselves. 
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2.   Restaurants:  Nearly  35 
cents  of  every  dollar  spent  on  food 
goes  to  restaurants  and  fast  food 
chains.  Americans  are  spending 
more  time  and  money  eating  out. 


6.  Ma  and  Pa  Groceries:  These 
small  neighborhood  stores  were 
the  original  kind  of  grocery  store. 
It  used  to  be  that  many  city 
blocks  would  have  their  own  little 
store.  These  small  stores  do  not 
do  as  much  business  as  super- 
markets do.  So  often  they  have  to 
charge  higher  prices.  But  they 
are  often  closer  to  where  you  live. 


3.  Farmers'  Markets:  Some 
towns  have  places  where  local 
farmers  can  bring  their  crops  to 
sell  —  directly  to  the  consumer. 
This  not  only  means  you  can 
sometimes  get  fresher  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  those  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  often  be  cheaper, 
too. 


7.    Chain  convenience  stores: 

Run  out  of  milk  and  it's  10  p.m.? 
Stores  all  closed?  Probably  not 
these  little  convenience  stores. 
They  often  stay  open  all  day  and 
night.  That's  convenient.  But  you 
have  to  pay  extra  for  this  con- 
venience.  □ 
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How  can  you  save  money  when 
holidays  come  around?  Make 
your  own  gifts.  Here  are  some 
gifts  you  may  even  want  to  pre- 
sent to  yourself.  They're  poman- 
der (po-man-dar)  balls.  They  can 
be  used  as  table  decorations, 
and  as  ornaments.  They  can  also 
be  used  to  make  drawers  and 
closets  smell  sweet. 

SWEET 
SMELLS 

What  You  Need: 

•  Orange,  lime,  lemon,  or  apple 

•  Ribbon  or  yarn 

•  Whole  cloves 

•  Light  cloth  or  a  piece  of  net  for 
apples 

What  You  Do: 

1.  Push  the  cloves  directly  into 
the  fruit.  Make  sure  the 
cloves  cover  every  bit  of  the 
fruit. 

2.  Tie  a  ribbon  or  yarn  around 
the  fruit.  Make  a  bow  at  each 
end. 

3.  Hang  the  fruit  in  a  closet  or 
set  it  in  a  drawer. 

For  apples:  Sprinkle  them 
with  cinnamon  after  putting 
in  the  cloves.  Tie  each  apple 
in  a  piece  of  net.  Then  wrap 
the  entire  thing  in  a  piece  of 
light  cloth  and  put  it  in  a 
drawer  for  a  week.  Remove 
the  outside  cloth.  Shake  the 
apple  to  remove  any  extra 
cinnamon.  Tie  a  ribbon 
around  the  net  so  you  can 
hang  it  up. 


4. 
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Which  is  the  better  bargain? 

A.  1  dozen  eggs  for  98  cents 

B.  V2  dozen  eggs  for  49  cents 

C.  They  both  cost  the  same. 

D.  One  chicken. 


A  Cool  Cooler 

Be  a  good  host  —  and  a  good  consumer.  Treat 
your  friends  to  a  delicious  and  cooling  drink  that 
won't  cost  a  fortune  to  make.  It's  a  pineapple 
cooler. 


What  You  Need: 

•  46-ounce  can 
unsweetened 
pineapple  juice 

•  2  tablespoons 
lemon  juice 

•  6-ounce  can  frozen 
orange  juice 
concentrate 

•  10-ounce  bottle 
chilled  club  soda 

•  Mint  sprigs  (extra) 


What  Yon  Do: 

1.  Mix  juices  and  frozen 
orange  juice  concentrate. 
Chill. 

2.  Add  chilled  club  soda  right 
before  serving. 

3.  Serve  over  ice  in  tall  glass. 
Decorate  with  a  sprig  of 
mint. 


ass*!©  boss? 

The  first  pizzeria  in  the  United  States  was  licensed 

in  New  York  City  in  1905. 

Wonder  who  ate  the  first  slice  of  pizza? 


The  food  Americans  order  most 
often  when  eating  out  in  a  res- 
taurant is  steak. 

An  average  American  eats  about 
3,000  calories  a  day  but  at  the 
Boston  Celtics  training  camp 
some  members  eat  as  much  as 
8,000  to  10,000  calories  a  day. 

For  every  $10  we  spend  in  the 
grocery  store,  a  little  more  than 
$1  goes  for  milk  and  eggs. 

Name  the  Food! 


Here's  something  with  a  twist. 
Can  you  name  it?  spziajd  usmsuv 
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Why  do  you  eat? 
Like  most  people,  you'll  probably 
say  you  eat  because  you're  hungry, 
or  because  it's  "time"  to  eat,  or  because  food 
looks,  smells,  and  tastes  pretty  good. 

Yet,  also  like  most  people,  you  probably  don'fc^ 
give  too  much  thought  to  the  food  you  eat  each 
day.  For  instance,  have  you  ever  thought  about 
what  that  food  does  for  you,  or  how  it  does  it? 

Here's  your  chance  to  be  the  one  who  know 
the  most  about  food  in  your  crowd.  You'll  f: 
lots  of  interesting  information  about  food 
you  in  the  next  few  pages. 

So  settle  back  to  read  All  About  You  —  and  th 
Food  You  Eat.  □ 
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Tf  you've  ever  heard  adults  talk  about  food  — 
XX  and  who  hasn't?  —  you've  probably  heard 
them  say  things  like: 

•  "It's  low  in  carbohydrates." 

•  "I'm  counting  calories." 

•  "You  should  eat  a  balanced  diet" 
But  what  do  all  those  things  really  mean? 

Before  we  can  answer  that  question,  we  first 
have  to  talk  about  what  food  does  for  your  body, 
and  how  it  does  it 

Food  gives  you  the  energy  you  need  to  walk, 


run,  study,  play  ball,  watch  TV,  dance,  sleep, 
even  wink  your  eye.  Food  also  helps  you  to 
grow,  and  to  stay  healthy.  Without  food,  even 
the  strongest  person  in  the  world  could  live 
only  7  or  8  weeks. 

But  how  does  food  do  its  job?  To  understand 
this,  you  need  to  understand  things  like  diges- 
tion, cells,  and  nutrients.  All  of  these  things 
work  together  to  help  produce  the  energy  you 
need  to  keep  your  body  running.  So,  let's  first 
look  at  how  digestion  works.  »» 
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*Y6u  and  "Digestion 

Bet  you  thought  digestion  started  with  your 
mouth,  didn't  you?  But  it  can  actually  start 
even  before  you  take  that  first  bite. 

Just  think  about  the  smell  of  freshly  baked 
bread.  What  happens?  Chances  are  your  mouth 
will  start  to  water.  That's  the  first  sign  that  your 
body  is  getting  ready  to  digest  food. 

Digesting  that  food  may  take  your  body  as 
little  as  3  hours,  or  as  long  as  11  hours.  That 
depends  on  what  and  how  much  you  eat 

But  no  matter  whether  it's  a  banana  or  a  glass 
of  milk,  all  food  travels  along  the  same  path. 
And  that  path  is  25  feet  long  —  even  if  you're 
only  5  feet  tall. 

How  can  that  be?  Let's  find  out  We'll  follow 
food  from  the  moment  it  enters  your  mouth 
to  the  time  it  leaves  your  body.  And  we'll  see 
exactly  what  happens  at  each  step  along 
the  way.  Ready?  Fasten  your  seat  belts.  We're 
off  on  a  trip  down . . . 
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. . .  The  Digestion  Road 

Have  you  ever  noticed  what  happens  when 
you  bite  into  food?  Saliva  suddenly  starts  to 
pour  into  your  mouth. 

Saliva  plays  three  important  roles  in  diges- 
tion. First,  it  keeps  everything  in  your  mouth 
moist  That  makes  it  easier  to  chew  and  to  swal- 
low. (Have  you  ever  tried  to  swallow  a  mouthful 
of  dry  food?  Gulp!) 

Saliva  also  helps  to  begin  breaking  down  food 
into  its  nutrients.  It  does  this  with  chemicals 
called  enzymes.  And  that's  what  digestion  is  all 
about  —  breaking  food  into  nutrients  for  the 
body  to  use.  And  finally,  saliva  helps  food 
slide  down  the  tube  from  your  mouth  to  your 
stomach. 

That  tube  is  called  the  esophagus.  The  trip 
down  the  esophagus  doesn't  take  very  long  — 
only  a  few  seconds. 

But  liquid  foods  —  like  milk  —  make  the  trip 
even  faster.  They  can  reach  your  stomach  in 
only  1  second. 

Your  stomach  is  like  a  big  balloon.  It  can 
stretch  itself  to  hold  all  the  food  you  pour  into 
it  —  or  almost  all.  Actually,  your  stomach  can 
hold  about  2  quarts  of  chewed  up  food  at 
any  one  time.  Can  you  imagine  how  many 
squished-up  sandwiches  that  would  be? 

Once  the  food  gets  into  the  stomach,  the  real 
work  begins.  First,  digestive  juices  start  pour- 
ing out  of  the  stomach's  walls,  just  the  way 
saliva  did  in  your  mouth.  •» 
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Digestive  juices  break  the  food  into  millions 
of  pieces.  Digestion  can  take  as  long  as  3  or 
4  hours  to  turn  the  food  into  a  soupy  mush. 
Then,  the  mush  moves  along  to  the  next  step  — 
the  small  intestine. 

Your  small  intestine  really  isn't  so  small.  If 
it  were  stretched  out,  it  would  be  about  20  feet 
long.  But  in  your  body,  it  looks  like  a  coiled-up 
garden  hose.  A  muscle  in  the  intestine  forces 
the  food  through  —  sort  of  the  way  you  would 
squeeze  a  long  tube  of  tooth  paste. 

Here  in  your  small  intestine,  more  digestive 
juices  break  down  the  mushy  food  even  further. 
Part  of  the  food  is  now  called  nutrients.  These 
nutrients  pass  through  the  wall  of  your  small 
intestine  into  the  bloodstream. 

Finally,  what's  left  of  the  food  passes  into  the 
large  intestine.  (Actually,  the  large  intestine 
isn't  all  that  large.  Oh,  it's  wider  than  the  small 
intestine,  but  it's  only  5  feet  long.) 

In  the  large  intestine,  digestive  juices  again 
work  on  the  mushy  food.  If  there  are  any  nu- 
trients left  in  the  liquid,  they  and  most  of 
the  water  pass  into  the  bloodstream,  too. 
Everything  else  passes  through  the  large  in- 
testine and  out  of  the  body.  And  that's  the 
end  of  the  line.  □ 


t      c 
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Ttou  and  Cells 

The  nutrients  are  now  in  the  blood.  They've 
passed  through  the  walls  of  the  intestines 
and  have  entered  the  blood  vessels.  These 
blood  vessels  go  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The 
nutrients  are  carried  farther  into  a  vast  net- 
work of  tiny  vessels,  called  capillaries.  The 
capillaries  stretch  out  in  all  directions  to  reach 
the  more  than  100  trillion  cells  in  your  body. 
Now  the  real  work  begins,  feeding  your  cells 
from  your  eyeballs  to  your  toes. 

All  living  things  —  and  that  includes  plants, 
animals,  and  you  —  are  made  up  of  cells.  Some 
things  are  made  up  of  only  one  cell.  You,  how- 
ever, are  made  up  of  over  100  trillion  cells. 

If  you're  thinking  that  all  these  cells  must  be 
pretty  small,  you're  right  In  fact,  it  would  take 
about  40,000  of  your  red  blood  cells  to  fill  this 
letter  O. 

Yet,  each  of  these  cells  has  its  own  life  pretty 
much  just  like  yours.  It  takes  in  food,  grows, 

roduces  itself,  and,  like  all  other  living 
things,  it  evenfutftiy  fiies. 

different  groups  of  cells  make  up  different 
parts  of  your  body  —  likly^utf  bones  and  your 
i  skin,  Wd  your  muscles  and  your  blood.  And 
each  group  o%cel^*ias  its  owp  unique  job  to  do. 
All  of  these  cells  nejed  nutrients  to  do  tfieir  / 

e  do  you  thinkbiejiget  the       •  i,^*  J 
's  rightV  from  the  fobcTyorr 
1  \  \ 
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l6u  andcNjitrients 

There  are  more  than  50  different  kinds  of 
nutrients.  And  all  of  them  are  important  in 
helping  your  body  grow,  repair  cells ,  and  gener- 
ally stay  healthy. 

Luckily,  we  don't  have  to  try  to  remember  the 
names  of  all  of  these  nutrients.  That's  because 
nutrition  experts  have  put  all  of  them  into  six 
basic  groups:  carbohydrates,  proteins,  fats, 
vitamins,  minerals,  and  —  believe  it  or  not  — 
water. 

So  let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the  six  groups 
of  nutrients.  We'll  see  how  all  of  them  work  to 
keep  you  going.  »» 
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Carbohydrates  cFbr  Energy 


What  kind  of  food  do  you  think  of  when  you 
hear  the  word  carbohydrates? 

If  you're  like  most  people,  you  probably  think 
of  corn  on  the  cob,  or  baked  potatoes,  or 
spaghetti,  or  breads.  And  you're  right 

But  what  about  celery  or  a  peach  or  table 
sugar?  Did  you  know  these  foods  are  also  made 
of  carbohydrates?  It's  true. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  three  different  kinds 
of  carbohydrates : 

•  Sugars  are  called  simple  carbohydrates. 
They  are  found  naturally  in  foods  like  fruit, 
milk  and  some  vegetables  like  beets  and  peas. 
Refined  sugars  from  sugar  cane  and  sugar 
beets  are  added  to  foods  like  candy,  soda,  cakes 
and  ice  cream. 

•  Starches,  which  are  one  type  of  complex 
carbohydrates,  are  found  in  foods  like  bread, 
potatoes,  rice,  and  vegetables. 

•  And  fiber,  which  is  also  a  complex  car- 
bohydrate, is  found  in  the  walls  of  plant  cells, 
the  tough,  structural  parts  of  plants,  like  the 
stringy  part  of  celery  or  the  bran  of  wheat  and 

cereals.  And  even  though  humans  can't 
^est  fiber,  it  plays  an  important  role. 
It  helps  move  the  other  food  through 
the  body,  and  then  helps  the  body 
get  rid  of  wastes  left  over  from 
digestion.  Some  people 
also  think  that  fiber 
helps  you  feel  full 
without  eating  too 
many  calories 
and  that  it  helps 
you  to  keep 
healthy 
and  well. 
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But  of  the  three  kinds  of  carbohydrates, 
starches  have  been  the  main  part  of  people's 
diets  for  as  far  back  as  anyone  can  remember. 
And  that's  true  even  today  In  Asia,  for  example, 
rice  is  the  main  part  of  every  meal. 

Carbohydrates  are  your  main  source  of 
energy.  Here's  how  that  works. 

As  carbohydrates  enter  your  body,  your  body 
changes  the  starches  and  sugar  to  glucose. 
Glucose  is  like  gasoline  for  a  car.  It  provides 
fuel  for  your  cells. 

This  fuel  burns  in  the  cell.  And  even  though 
it  doesn't  produce  a  flame,  it  does  produce 
energy  and  heat  (That's  one  reason  why 
your  body  temperature  is  normally 
98.6° E)  " 

And  the  cells  use  the  energy 
along  with  proteins,  vitamin^ 
and  minerals  to  repair 
themselves,  make  new 
cells,  and  carry  out 
their  work. 


Whenever  you  eat  more  carbohydrates  than 
your  body  needs,  two  things  happen.  A  little  of 
that  extra  glucose  gets  changed  into  another 
substance.  This  is  called  glycogen.  Your  body 
stores  the  glycogen  for  when  you  need  extra 
energy  —  like  when  you  decide  to  race  your 
brother  to  the  corner  grocery  store.  Your  body 
then  changes  the  glycogen  back  into  glucose 
so  that  it  can  send  it  to  the  cells  to  use  for 
energy.  (You  only  have  about  one  pound  of 
glycogen  in  storage  at  any  one  time.) 

But  most  of  the  extra  glucose  from  the  food 
you  eat  gets  changed  into  fat.  Your  body  stores 
fat  aliflosTeverywhere.  And  when  you 
reaUv  need  it,  the  body  can  change  that 
:  back  into  energy.  But  most  of  us 
get  endugh  food  energy,  and 
carrying  around  a  lot  of  extra 
t  is  not  too  healthy.  +> 
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Picking  Out  the  Fats 

Do  you  know  when  you're  eating 

fats?  Many  times  it's  obvious,  like  when 

you're  eating  butter  or  fried  foods. 

But  sometimes  you  need  to 

look  for  the  following  words  on  a  food  label: 

shortening,  margarine,  lard, 

hydrogenated  vegetable  or  salad  oil, 

coconut  oil,  and  corn  oil. 


«FMs: 

cAlittle  Qoes  cAXongWay 

Fats  are  the  most  compact  source  of  energy. 
One  way  we  measure  energy  is  by  the 
number  of  calories.  And  an  ounce  of  fat,  for 
instance,  has  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  calories  as  an  ounce  of  either  proteins 
or  carbohydrates. 

Fat  does  more  than  provide  calories.  It  car- 
ries four  important  vitamins  throughout  your 
body.  They  are  called  the  "fat-soluble"  vita- 
mins. (We'll  talk  about  them  later.)  But  there 
are  problems  with  fat  Many  scientists  think 
Americans  eat  too  much  fat. 

First,  fat  is  fattening.  So  if  you  eat  a  lot  of  fatty 
foods  —  like  potato  chips,  french  fries,  fatty 
meats,  frosted  cakes  and  cream  pies  —  you  may 
be  getting  more  calories  than  you  need  for 
energy.  And  you  can  guess  what  happens  then! 
You  get  fat! 

Secondly,  scientists  think  that  eating  too 
much  fat  over  a  lifetime  is  linked  to  some  very 
serious  diseases  that  you  may  get  as  you  grow 
older  —  like  heart  disease,  strokes,  some  kinds 
of  cancer  and  high  blood  pressure.  Maybe  you 
know  somebody  who  has  these  problems. 

Fats  are  found  in  such  foods  as  whole  milk, 
cheese,  nuts  and  seeds,  and  meats.  Fats  are 
also  found  in  the  skin  of  poultry,  certain 
fatty  fish ,  like  the  bluefish  or  mackerel, 
and  avocados  and  olives.  But  fats 
are  also  often  added  to  prepared 
foods,  such  as  fried  foods, 
cakes ,  candies ,  cookies , 
£2^**  \.  frosting, gravies, 

sauces, and 
salad  dress- 
ings. B* 
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Yrotein: 

•Your  'Body's  Building  Blocks 

Nearly  everything  in  your  body  is  made  up 
of  protein.  This  includes  your  hair,  bones, 
muscles,  teeth  —  even  your  brain. 

The  protein  you  eat  gets  broken  down  and 
built  back  up  into  all  these  parts  of  your  body. 
You  need  protein  to  build  cells  and  to  repair 
them.  As  much  as  3  to  5  percent  of  the  protein 
in  your  body  is  replaced  each  day.  Red  blood 
cells  live  for  only  about  120  days.  Cells  in  the 
lining  of  your  small  intestine  get  worn  out  in 
a  few  days  and  have  to  be  replaced.  So  you're 
really  not  the  kid  you  were  even  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

There  are  certain  times  of  life  when  you  need 
extra  protein  —  like  now  when  you  are  growing, 
or  when  you're  recovering  from  injury.  When 
you  get  older,  and  as  your  growth  slows ,  you  will 
need  less  protein. 

What  foods  have  protein?  Most  people  think 
first  of  meat,  fish  and  chicken.  But  milk,  nuts, 
cheese,  peanut  butter,  eggs,  beans,  and  grains 
also  have  protein. 

But  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
getting  enough  protein.  Most  of 
us  in  this  country  get  much 
more  than  we  need. 


Completing  the  Protein  Picture 

Proteins  are  not  all  alike.  They  vary  in  the 
number  of  building  blocks  they  have  for  your 
cells  to  use.  Therefore ,  you  should  eat  a  variety 
of  protein  foods  in  order  to  keep  your  cells 
growing  and  working  right. 

Most  people  in  the  world  get  their  proteins 
from  two  or  more  sources. 

Mexican  people,  for  example,  eat  red  beans 
and  corn  meal  tortillas;  Chinese  people  soy- 
bean cakes  and  rice;  Arabic  people  eat  chick 
peas  and  cracked  wheat  You  eat  peanut  butter 
sandwiches,  for  example,  or  cereal  and  milk,  or 
macaroni  and  cheese.  These  foods  not  only 
taste  good  together,  they  work  together  for 
you  in  your  body. 

Building  the  Next  Mr.  America 

Your  muscles  are  made  of  protein.  But  you 

won't  build  stronger  or  bigger 
muscles  justby  eating  foods 
that  are  high  in  protein. 
Exercise  and  food  to- 
ether  build  muscles 
And  if  you  eat  a 
lot  of  extra 
protein  without 
exercising,  that 
protein  will  be 
turned  into  fat. 
And  who  needs 
that? 
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^Vitamins: 
cFbrQood  health 


THE  QUESTION  OF 
VITAMIN  PILLS 


GENERALLY,  MOST  PEOPLE 

WHO  REGULARLY  EAT  MANY 

DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  FOODS 

DON'T  NEED  EXTRA  VIT-      , 

AMINS  FROM  PILLS. 

A  DIET  WHICH 

INCLUDES  FRUITS  AND 

VEGETABLES,  CEREALS  AND" 

GRAINS,  OR  VEGETABLE  AND 

ANIMAL  PROTEIN  FOODS,  AND 

DAIRY  FOODS,  PROBABLY 
PROVIDES  ENOUGH  VITAMINS. 

BEFORE  YOU  TAKE  VITAMIN  PILLS, 

CHECK  WITH  YOUR  DOCTOR 
TO  SEE  IF  YOU&EALLY  NEED  THEM. 
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Vitamins  are  very  tricky  chemicals.  They 
don't  give  us  energy.  But  we  do  need  them  in 
the  right  amounts  for  our  cells  to  do  their  work. 

Some  vitamins  help  to  make  blood  cells, 
hormones,  and  the  regulating  substances  you 
need  all  the  time.  Other  vitamins  help  you  use 
other  nutrients.  Most  of  us  get  all  the  vitamins 
we  need  from  our  food  nowadays,  because  we 
eat  a  variety  of  food. 

There  are  about  13  vitamins  that  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  good  health.  Four  are  called 
fat-soluble  vitamins  because  —  you  guessed 
it  —  they  dissolve  in  fat.  These  are  vitamins 
A,  D,  E,  and  K.  They  are  digested  and  absorbed 
with  the  help  of  fats  from  the  diet. 

These  vitamins  can  be  stored  in  your  body  for 
long  periods  of  time,  mostly  in  fatty  tissue  and 
in  the  liver.  Because  they  can  be  stored  for  long 
periods,  you  don't  need  to  eat  foods  every  day 
containing  these  vitamins. 

Nine  other  vitamins  are  called  water-solu- 
ble. They  include  eight  B  vitamins,  and  vita- 
min C.  These  vitamins  aren't  stored  in  your 
body  very  long,  so  you  need  to  eat  foods  that 
are  good  sourcesjDfLtnese  vitamins  every  day. 

Now  let's  tkl^e  a  closer  look  at  vitamins.  We'll 
hat  they  are  needed  fdfv^nd  where  you  get 
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Needed  for  good  vision,  healthy  skin,  strong 
bones,  and  wound  healing. 

Found  in  yellow,  orange,  and  green  vegetables; 
yellow  fruits;  and  in  the  fat  of  animal  products  like  fish, 
milk,  eggs,  and  liver. 


Needed  for  using  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates;  for 
keeping  eyes,  skin,  and  mouth  healthy;  for  develop- 
ment work  of  the  brain;  and  for  the  nervous  system. 

Found  in  many  foods  such  as  whole  grain  and 
enriched  cereals  and  breads,  meats  and  beans. 


Needed  for  wound  healing;  for  development  of 
blood  vessels,  bones,  teeth,  and  other  tissues;  and 
for  minerals  to  be  used  by  the  body. 

Found  in  food  like  citrus  fruits,  melons,  berries, 
leafy  green  vegetables,  broccoli,  cabbage,  and 
spinach. 
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Needed  for  using  calcium  and  phosphorus  to  build 
strong  bones  and  teeth.  It's  a  vitamin  your  skin  pro- 
duces when  getting  sunshine. 

Found  in  fatty  fish,  liver,  eggs,  butter;  added  to 
most  milk. 


Helps  preserve  the  cell  tissues. 
It  is  found  in  a  wide  variety  of  foods,  and  most 
people  get  enough. 

Vegetable  oils  and  whole  grain  cereals  are 
especially  rich  sources. 


Needed  for  normal  blood  clotting. 
Found  in  dark  green  leafy  vegetables;  peas, 
cauliflower,  and  in  whole  grains. 
It's  also  made  in  our  bodies. 
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cMinerals: 

<Fbr  cIeeth,cBones  and  health 

Minerals  are  essential  to  your  health,  even 
though  you  need  only  small  amounts  of 
each. 

The  20  known  minerals  can  be  divided  into 
four  groups: 

1        Minerals  which  are  part  of  bones:  calcium, 
■     magnesium,  phosphorus  and  fluorine. 

2       Minerals  that  regulate  body  fluids:  sodium, 
■    potassium  and  chlorine. 

3       Minerals  that  are  needed  to  make  special 
■    materials  the  cells  need  to  do  their  work:  iron 
and  iodine. 

4      Trace  elements,  or  minerals,  needed  in  tiny 
■    amounts  —  traces.  They  trigger  chemical 
reactions  in  the  body  that  are  essential  for 
good  health.  •► 


1.  Bone  Minerals 


3.  Material  Makers 


Bone  mineral:  calcium,  magnesium,  phos- 
phorus and  fluorine. 

Calcium  is  the  mineral  we  need  the  most 
Calcium  makes  bones  and  teeth  strong  and 
sturdy  and  is  found  in  milk  products. 

Magnesium  helps  bones  and  muscles  do 
their  work,  and  helps  turn  food  into  energy.  It 
also  helps  the  body  use  certain  vitamins.  You 
get  this  mineral  in  nuts,  seeds,  dark  green 
vegetables,  and  whole  grain  products. 

Phosporus  works  with  calcium  in  making 
bone  and  teeth.  Phosphorus  is  very  plentiful 
in  a  typical  American  diet. 

Fluorine  is  also  important  for  strong  bones 
and  teeth.  It  helps  prevent  cavities.  It  is  found 
in  seafood  and  in  some  plants.  But  many  of 
us  get  our  supply  from  the  fluorine  added  to 
drinking  water. 

2 .  Fluid  Regulating  Minerals 

These  minerals  include  sodium,  potassium, 
and  chlorine: 

More  than  half  your  body  is  water.  And  these 
minerals  help  keep  the  right  amounts  of  water 
inside  the  cells  —  while  keeping  the  rest  out. 


Minerals  that  make  materials:  These  min- 
erals include  iron,  iodine,  and  sulfur: 

Iron  carries  oxygen  in  your  blood.  The  best 
sources  of  iron  are  meats  (especially  liver).  But 
foods  from  some  plants  —  like  beans,  green 
leafy  vegetables,  and  grains  —  are  good  sources 
of  iron,  especially  when  eaten  along  with  foods 
rich  in  vitamin  C.  An  example  is  drinking 
some  orange  juice  with  your  whole  wheat  toast 
in  the  morning.  The  vitamin  C  helps  your  body 
absorb  iron  better. 

Iodine  is  needed  to  make  a  hormone  pro- 
duced by  the  thyroid  gland,  which  controls 
growth.  Many  years  ago  people  worried  about 
getting  a  disease  called  goiter,  because  they 
didn't  get  enough  iodine.  But  now  we  don't 
worry  because  iodine  is  added  to  salt. 

4.  Trace  Elements 

There  are  more  than  17  trace  minerals.  Zinc 
and  copper  are  two  examples. 

Zinc  helps  you  grow,  taste,  make  proteins, 
and  heal  wounds.  You  get  zinc  in  whole  grain 
bread  and  cereals,  beans,  meats,  shellfish, 
eggs,  and  in  many  more  foods. 

Copper,  along  with  iron,  is  important  for 
healthy  red  blood  cells.  It  also  helps  build  mus- 
cles. Good  sources  are  fish  and  meats,  as  well 
as  nuts,  raisins,  oils,  and  grains,  w* 


Water:  Tbr'Life 

\WTater?  You  probably  didn't  even  think  it  was 
ww   food  at  all.  But  it  is.  And  it's  a  nutrient,  too. 

Water  is  the  most  important  food  of  all.  You 
can  survive  for  weeks  without  a  single  bite  of 
food.  But  you  can  only  live  for  a  few  days  with- 
out water. 

Your  body  is  more  than  half  water.  Your  blood, 
for  instance,  is  90  percent  water.  Your  brain  is 
75  percent  water.  And  there  is  water  in  every 
one  of  your  cells. 

Water  carries  nutrients  to  all  your  cells.  It 
carries  wastes  away.  It  keeps  your  body  at  just 
the  right  temperature. 

You  lose  about  2  l/a  quarts  of  water  a  day. 
Some  is  lost  as  urine.  Some  as  perspiration. 
Some  when  you  breathe.  (Ever  clean  your 
glasses?) 

But  water  is  usually  easy  to  replace.  Every 
time  you  eat  food,  you  eat  water,  and  water  is 
a  by-product  of  the  cells'  work. 

Can  you  think  of  foods  that  contain  a  lot 
of  water?  You  probably  guessed  tomatoes, 
oranges,  and  watermelon.  But  do  you  know 
that  bread  is  more  than  one-third  water? 
Meat  is  more  than  half  water. 

And,  of  course,  milk  and  juice  are  nearly  all 
water  —  plus  natural  flavoring  and  nutrients. 

So  those  are  the  nutrients  —  carbohydrates, 
protein,  fats,  vitamins,  minerals,  and  water. 
They  come  from  the  food  you  eat  and  they  make 
you  what  you  are.  □ 
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^DietsandT^u: 
cHowtocEatforacHappy,  Wealthy  "Body 


Muhammad  Ali  used  to  eat  a  thick  steak  6 
hours  before  every  fight. 

O.J.  Simpson  doesn't  eat  anything  on  the  day 
of  a  big  game,  and  Joe  Namath  didn't  either. 

Mary  Decker,  a  world-class  half-mile  runner 
by  the  age  of  14 ,  eats  a  huge  plate  of  spaghetti  3 
hours  before  a  race. 

Many  superstar  athletes  have  their  own  spe- 
cial diet  quirks.  Often,  they  believe  that  certain 
foods  at  certain  times  will  help  them  win. 

But  nutrition  experts  say  that  athletes  don't 
really  need  to  eat  anything  special  at  all.  Like 
everyone  else,  they  just  need  a  good  balanced 
diet,  and  the  right  amount  of  calories. 

And  you're  no  different. 

But  what  does  a  balanced  diet  mean?  And 
how  do  you  know  you're  eating  one? 

Generally,  good  nutrition  and  a  balanced  diet 
mean  eating:  \S 

•  Some  grains,  especially  whole  grain  foods 

•  An  assortment  of  fruits  and  vegetables 

•  Some  lean  meats,  poultry,  and  fish 

•  Some  milk  or  other  dairy  foods 

•  Not  too  much  fats  or  fatty  foods,  sugar  or 
heavily  sweetened  foods,  or  salted  foods. 

It  means  eating  only  as  many  calories  as  you 
need  to  keep  your  weight  where  it  should  be. 
That's  what  is  meant  by  a  balanced  diet. 

Let's  take  a  minute  to  see  how  much  you 
know  about  good  nutrition.  Which  foods  below 
do  you  think  provide  all  the  nutrients  you  need 
in  one  day? 
A   Three  servings  of  spinach. 

B.  Three  glasses  of  milk,  plus  two  chicken 
legs. 

C.  Three  slices  ofi>read,  plu; 

D.  None  of  the/above 
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By  now,  this  question  should  be  pretty  easy 
to  answer.  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
D.  No  single  food  can  possibly  provide  all  the 
nutrients  your  body  needs.  And  even  a  couple 
of  foods  —  like  those  listed  in  B  or  C  —  do  not 
provide  the  balance  you  need. 

If  you  said  that  the  answer  could  also  be  "All 
the  Above"  —  A,  B,  and  C  —  you're  right,  too. 
And  you're  probably  well  on  your  way  to  under- 
standing what  a  balanced  diet  really  means. 

Eating  for  good  nutrition  is  like  putting  to- 
gether a  jigsaw  puzzle.  Each  basic  food  has 
different  things  you  need.  And  you  have  to  put 
many  different  pieces  together  to  get  the  whole 
nutrition  picture.  That  doesn't  mean  you 
should  eat  a  lot,  just  a  variety. 

All  of  the  food  we  eat  can  be  divided  into  five 
groups.  By  knowing  what  is  in  each  of  the  five 
groups,  and  by  knowing  how  much  of  each 
group  to  eat,  you  can  make  sure  you're  getting 
a  balanced  diet.  □ 
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at  the  five  food 
groups . . . 

You'll  see 
what  kinds  of 
food  are  in 
each  and  why  it's 
important  to       ,  IJ|[|f| 
eat  those  foods . 

You'll  also 
see  how  many 
servings  you  should 
eat  each  day  from 
the  different  groups. 
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You've  probably  heard  the  old  saying,  "An 
apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away."  Well,  that 
isn't  really  true,  but  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
important  foods. 

Foods  in  This  Group:  The  fruits  include 
oranges,  lemons,  watermelons,  bananas,  and 
fresh  strawberries  —  to  name  just  a  few.  The 
vegetables  include  broccoli,  spinach,  carrots, 
green  beans,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes. 

Why  This  Group  is  Important:  The  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  important  because  they  give  you 
vitamins  A  and  C,  carbohydrates  and  fiber, 
among  other  things.  Dark  green  and  deep  yel- 
low vegetables  are  good  sources  of  vitamin  A. 
Grapefruit,  oranges,  berries,  and  melons  are 
good  sources  of  vitamin  C.  So  are  tomatoes  and 
broccoli.  But  different  foods  in  this  group  pro- 
vide different  amounts  of  these  vitamins  and 
other  nutrients.  So  it's  important  to  vary  the 
ones  you  choose. 

How  Much  You  Should  Eat:  Four  servings  of 
food  from  this  group  are  recommended  each 
day.  An  average  size  orange,  or  a  small  glass  of 
orange  juice,  for  example,  counts  as  one  serv- 
ing. So  would  a  medium-size  potato,  a  portion 
of  green  beans ,  or  a  small  bowl  of  cole  slaw. 

Daily  Diet  Example:  To  get  the  four  servings 
is  easy.  You  might  start  the  day  with  a  small 
glass  of  orange  juice.  That  would  count  as  one 
serving.  At  lunch,  if  you  have  a  salad,  that 
would  be  another  serving.  And  at  dinner,  you 
might  choose  some  green  peas  and  a  baked 
potato  to  give  you  the  other  two  servings.  9* 
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Your  grandparents  probably  ate  more  of 
these  foods  than  you  or  your  parents  eat. 
That's  because  as  people  got  more  money, 
they  switched  from  bread  and  pasta  to 
meat,  chicken  and  sweets.  In  addition,  as 
Americans  became  more  concerned  with  diet- 
ing and  weight  control,  people  ate  less  grain 
and  cereal.  They  thought  these  foods  contained 
lots  of  calories  and  therefore  were  fattening. 
This  is  not  true !  It's  the  spread  on  the  bread,  for 
instance,  or  the  oily  sauce  on  the  spaghetti  that 
adds  most  of  the  calories.  In  fact,  this  group  is  a 
good  source  of  some  important  nutrients. 

Foods  in  This  Group:  All  products  made  with 
whole  grain  or  enriched  flour,  rice  and  corn 
meal.  This  means  such  things  as  bread,  muf- 
fins, pancakes,  whole  grain  or  ready- to-eat 
cereals,  rice  and  enriched  noodles  of  all  kinds. 

Why  This  Group  Is  Important:  This  group 
gives  your  body  some  of  the  B  vitamins  and 
some  iron.  Whole  grain  bread  and  cereals  also 
contain  fiber  and  many  important  minerals 
which  are  not  found  in  refined  breads  and 
cereals,  even  the  enriched  or  fortified  ones. 

How  Much  Should  You  Eat:  Give  yourself  four 
servings  from  this  group  each  day.  Be  sure  to 
include  whole  grain  bread  or  cereals. 

Daily  Diet  Example :  If  you  start  your  day  with 
whole  wheat  toast,  you're  getting  one  of  the  four 
important  servings  you  need  from  this  group 
each  day.  At  lunch,  if  you  have  a  hamburger,  the 
top  and  bottom  part  of  the  bun  count  as  2 
servings.  A  small  plate  of  spaghetti  or  another 
slice  of  bread  at  dinner  can  provide  the  fourth 
serving.  »» 
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Bread  Talk 

White  bread,  made  from  white  flour, 

is  the  most  common  bread  in  this  country. 

Another  kind  of  bread  that  people  are  baking  and 

is  being  seen  more  and  more  at  supermarkets  is  whole 

wheat  bread.  Both  of  these  breads  contain  important 

nutrients.  But  whole  wheat  bread  has  more  fiber  and 

contains  more  trace  minerals  than  white  bread.  So  it's 

a  good  idea  to  include  some  whole  wheat  bread  in 

your  diet. 

Whole  wheat  bread  is  light  brown  in 

color.  That's  because  the  flour  the  bread 

is  made  from  uses  the  whole  grain  of 

«  wheat  —  including  the  parts  that  make 

flour  dark,  the  bran  and  the  wheat  germ. 

But,  be  careful,  just  because  bread  is  brown  doesn't 

mean  it's  whole  wheat  bread. 

Sometimes  bread  manufacturers  add  coloring  to 

white  bread  to  make  it  look  brown.  It  may  be  brown, 

but  it's  not  any  more  nutritious. 

If  you  want  a  whole  grain  bread,  check  the 

ingredient  label  to  see  that  all  the  flour  in  the 

bread  is  whole  grain  flour.  If  the  ingredients  list 

things  like  "flour,''  "wheat  flour"  or  even 
"unbleached  enriched  wheat  flour,"  that  is  all 
white  flourrand  it's  not  a  whole  grain  bread. 
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Milk  is  probably  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
drinks.  That's  good,  since  getting  some  milk 
every  day  is  important.  But  there  are  other 
foods  made  from  milk  that  can  take  the  place 
of  some  of  the  milk  you  drink. 

Food  in  This  Group:  Everything  made  from 
milk.  You  drink  skim  milk,  lowfat  milk,  butter- 
milk, or  whole  milk.  But  milk  products,  such 
as  cheese,  yogurt  and  cottage  cheese,  are 
also  good. 

Why  This  Group  Is  Important:  You  get  the 
mineral  calcium  and  several  vitamins  from 
this  group. 

How  Much  Should  You  Eat:  If  you're  between 
the  ages  of  9  and  12,  you  should  have  three 
servings  from  this  group  each  day.  Teenagers 
should  have  four  servings. 

Daily  Diet  Example:  You  might  start  the  day 
with  a  glass  of  lowfat  milk  and  some  cereal.  The 
glass  of  milk  can  count  as  one  serving,  and  the 
milk  you  put  on  your  cereal  can  count  as  a  half 
serving.  For  lunch,  a  grilled  cheese  sandwich 
on  whole  grain  bread  is  another  serving.  At 
dinner,  V2  cup  of  yogurt  with  berries  for  dessert 
would  serve  as  half  a  serving.  That  adds 
up  to  the  three  servings  you  need.  »» 
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Believe  it  or  not,  dry  beans  are  included  in  the 
meat  group.  In  fact,  a  small  bowl  of  kidney  bean 
chili  would  count  the  same  as  2  to  3  ounces  of 
lean,  cooked  meat,  poultry,  or  fish.  But  even 
though  it's  delicious,  you  wouldn't  want  to  eat 
only  chili  all  the  time,  would  you?  So  here  are 
some  other  foods  in  this  group. 

Foods  in  This  Group:  Chicken  and  fish  are 
part  of  this  group,  as  are  other  meats  such  as 
lean  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  pork.  So  are  some 
things  that  you  might  not  expect  to  find  in  this 
group:  eggs,  dry  beans,  dry  peas,  nuts,  lentils, 
and  peanuts. 

Why  This  Group  Is  Important:  These  foods 
provide  protein,  as  well  as  iron  and  zinc,  vita- 
mins Be  and  B12. 

How  Much  Should  You  Eat:  Nutritionists  tell 
us  that  two  servings  of  2  to  3  ounces  are  as 
much  as  you  need  of  these  foods  each  day.  A 
serving  could  be  a  tuna  salad  sandwich,  a  piece 
of  chicken,  rice  and  beans,  a  peanut  butter 
sandwich  or  a  hamburger. 

Daily  Diet  Example :  At  lunch,  you  might  have 
bean  soup.  That  could  count  as  one  serving.  At 
dinner,  just  one  medium  size  piece  of  chicken 
could  be  your  second  serving.  w* 
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Bet  you  thought  we'd  never  get  to  this  group, 
didn't  you?  But,  sure  enough,  here  it  is.  This 
group  is  a  little  different.  The  key  word  here  is 
caution.  Don't  eat  food  from  this  group  too 
much  or  too  often. 

Foods  In  This  Group:  Here's  what's  in  this 
group.  The  sweets  are:  sugars,  honey,  candy, 
chocolate,  soft  drinks,  fruit  punches,  syrups, 
sweet  toppings,  jams  and  jellies,  cookies,  pas- 
tries, cakes  and  pies. 

The  fats  are:  butter,  margarine,  mayonnaise, 
other  salad  dressings,  lard,  cream  cheese  and 
fried  snack- type  foods,  like  potato  chips  or 
french  fries,  and  fatty  foods  like  spareribs, 
sausage,  milk  and  ice  cream. 

Why  This  Group  Is  Important:  Except  for 
some  important  nutrients  in  vegetable  oils  and 
in  a  few  other  products,  these  foods  provide 
mainly  calories.  It's  a  better  idea,  though,  to  get 
most  of  those  calories  from  the  other  four  food 
groups.  You'll  not  only  be  getting  the  calories, 
but  the  important  nutrients  as  well! 

Daily  Diet  Example:  Nutritionists  believe  you 
will  get  enough  fats  and  sugars  if  you  eat  a 
balanced  diet  from  the  other  food  groups.  Be- 
sides, you  probably  eat  some  butter  or  mar- 
garine on  your  bread  and  dressing  on  your 
salads.  Nutritionists  do  not  recommend  a  cer- 
tain number  of  servings  from  this  group  per 
day,  so  no  daily  diet  example  is  given.  □ 
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"Y&ur'Daily  Tood  Chart 


Now  that  you  know  how  to  use  the  five  food 
groups,  why  not  check  if  you're  eating  right 
each  day.  You  can  do  that  by  making  yourself  a 
chart  like  the  one  below.  Every  time  you  have 
something  to  eat,  whether  it's  mealtime  or  a 
snack,  put  a  check  in  the  box  for  that  food  type. 

After  you've  kept  your  chart  for  a  few  days, 
take  a  close  look.  Are  you  eating  a  well- 
balanced  diet?  Your  food  chart  will  tell  you.  □ 


The  Five  Food  Groups 


FRUIT^ 


<^ 


s^. 


BREAD 

VMML 


^ 


r<f«LT«7Tit>~ 


niEirr^PouHiy 

*Fh*h "BEANS 


SWEETS 


Breakfast 


Lunch 


Dinner 


Snacks 


What  else  do  we  know  aboutjoods  and 
health?  Quite  a  lot,  actually.  So  don't  stop  now. 
You're  almost  an  expert,  w* 
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Counting  Calories 


Calories  are  not  nutrients.  They  are  a  mea- 
sure, like  inches  or  pounds.  They  measure 
the  energy  in  food.  They  are  also  a  measure  of 
the  amount  of  energy  you  use  to  live,  grow,  and 
act. 

The  idea  is  to  get  a  balance  —  to  take  in  about 
the  same  number  of  calories  from  food  as  you 
use  up. 

Except  for  water,  all  foods  have  calories.  Dif- 
ferent foods  provide  different  amounts  of 
calories.  And  you  use  up  different  amounts  of 
energy  depending  on  how  active  you  are. 

For  example,  if  you're  just  sitting  around 
watching  television,  you  will  take  an  hour  to 
use  up  the  105  calories  in  2  tablespoons  of 
peanuts.  If  you  run  or  swim  fast,  you  can  use  up 
those  calories  in  about  20  minutes. 

If  you're  a  fairly  active  12-year-old,  you  may 
need  about  2,200  to  2,800  calories  a  day.  You 
need  less  if  you  sit  around  a  lot.  And  you  need 
more  if  you  play  sports  and  are  active. 

Did  you  know  that  you  use  energy  even  when 
you're  sleeping?  When  you  go  to  sleep  at  night, 
your  body  goes  right  on  working.  Your  bones 
keep  growing.  Cells  are  being  repaired.  Your 
brain,  heart,  lungs,  and  most  of  your  other  or- 
gans keep  on  doing  their  jobs,  too  —  all  through 
the  night. 

But  you  don't  have  to  keep  on  eating 
throughout  the  night.  Your  body  gets  the 
energy  it  needs  from  its  stored  energy  supplies. 

The  chart  at  the  right  shows  you  how  many 
calories  you  need  for  different  kinds  of  work  or 
play.  Keep  in  mind,  though,  that  these  are  only 
rough  estimates.  Different  people  use  energy 
differently.  And  every  body  is  different.  □ 
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Activity:  Sedentary. 

Just  sitting,  reading, 
watching  TV,  listening  to 
radio,  playing  cards. 


Activity:  Light 

Standing  up  and  cooking, 
washing  dishes,  ironing, 
walking  slowly. 


T&U  and  'Y&ur  Calories 


Activity:  Moderate. 

Walking  moderately  fast, 
playing  ping  pong,  mopping, 
making  beds,  light  gardening. 


110-160 
calories 
per  hour. 


/  . 


120-240 
calories 
per  hour. 


250-350 
calories 
per  hour 


Activity:  Vigorous. 

Washing  and  waxing  the  car, 
walking  fast,  bowling,  golfing. 


Activity:  Strenuous. 

Running,  swimming, 
tennis,  dancing, 
football,  skiing. 


cDiets...cDiets.„<Diets! 


350  or  more 
calories 
per  hour. 


K  seems  that  every  time  you  turn  around, 
people  are  talking  about  a  new  diet.  Some 
of  these  diets  say  to  eat  only  one  kind  of  food, 
such  as  rice.  Others  tell  you  to  eat  as  much  as 
you  want  —  as  long  as  it's  protein,  or  fruit,  or 
whatever. 

But  most  of  them  promise  one  thing:  By  fol- 
lowing that  diet,  you'll  lose  more  weight  faster 
than  on  any  other  diet.  Don't  believe  it! 

There's  only  one  way  to  lose  extra  body  fat. 
That's  to  eat  less  and  exercise  more.  To  lose  one 
pound,  for  instance,  you  have  to  eliminate 
^3,500  calories.  That  means  cutting  out  or  using 
lip  500  extra  calories  every  day  for  a  week  —  or 
^OO^a^OTie5~every  day  for  a  month. 

But  in  order  to^stay  healthy,  it's  still  impor- 
tant to  eat  a  basic  variety  of  foods,  even  though 


you  are  cutting  down  on  the  amount  of  those 
foods.  And  it's  especially  important  to  eat  less 
of  the  high  calorie,  low  nutrient  foods,  such  as 
sodas,  candy,  cookies,  cakes  and  fried  snacks. 

If  you  think  you  want  to  lose  weight,  the  first 
thing  you  should  do  is  see  your  doctor.  If  he  or 
she  agrees  with  you,  then  go  ahead.  But  re- 
member: A  calorie  is  a  calorie  is  a  calorie.  So  to 
lose  weight,  eat  less  and  exercise  more. 

When  you're  growing  its  a  good  idea  not  to 
follow  drastic  diet  plans.  If  you  cut  down  on  the 
extras  and  add  some  vigorous  exercise  to  your 
daily  activities,  you'll  slim  down.  Use  your 
common  sense.  And  even  if  you're  at  the  right 
weight,  exercise  is  important  to  get  the  most 
from  your  food.    □ 
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Snacking  cAround 
on  Snacks 

▼^  snacking  really  bad  for  you?  Well,  yes 
lo  and  no. 

The  real  problem  isn't  when  you  snack.  It's 
what  you  eat  when  you  do  snack. 

Americans  are  big  "snackers."  We  spend  $2.4 
billion  a  year,  on  such  snack  foods  as  soda, 
other  sweetened  drinks,  potato  chips,  pretzels, 
buttered  popcorn,  and  corn  chips. 

Many  snack  foods  have  a  lot  of  fat,  calories, 
and  salt  or  sugar  in  them  —  and  very  few  other 
important  nutrients.  And  that's  the  problem. 
The  same  goes  for  cookies  and  candy  bars. 


When  you  fill  up  on  these  snacks,  you  don't 
have  room  in  your  stomach  for  the  other  foods 
you  need.  And  if  you  do  eat  the  other  foods  you 
need  —  plus  these  snacks  —  you'll  probably 
end  up  with  too  many  calories  and  too  much 
sugar  and  salt. 

So  what  can  you  do?  Well,  the  next  time  you 
feel  like  snacking  on  something,  try  some  fresh 
juicy  fruits  or  a  glass  of  cold  milk.  Another 
good  snack  idea  is  raw  carrots,  peppers,  and 
cucumbers  —  or  a  cottage  cheese  fruit  sundae. 
You  probably  won't  hear  anyone  complaining 
about  your  snacking  around  on  those  foods!  □ 


How's  It  Taste? 


Do  you 
know 
what 

makes  some 
foods  taste 
sweet,  and 
other  food 
salty  or  bitter 
or  sour? 
The  answer 
is  taste 

buds.  You  have 
9,000  of  them 
on  your  tongue. 
The  taste  buds 
that  tell  you  some- 
thing is  sweet  are  on 
the  tip  of  your  tongue. 
Taste  buds  that  tell  you 
something  is  salty  are  on  the 
side  of  your  tongue.  Farther  back 
on  the  sides  are  the  buds  that  tell 
you  about  sour  foods. 


And 

all  the  way 

at  the  back 

are  the  buds 

that  pick  up  bitter 

tastes.  These  are 

the  four  basic 

tastes.  But  you 

learn  to  taste 

spicy,  hot,  or  bland 

food,  too.  Studies 

show  that  taste  is 

partly  a  matter  of 

habit.  You  like  what 

you  get  used  to. 

For  example,  if  you 

cut  down  on  sugar 

or  salt  for  several 

weeks,  you  can  get  used  to 

eating  less  salt  and  sugar. 

And  that's  why  some  foods  taste 

sweet  and  other  food  salty  or  bitter 

or  sour. 
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Sugar  is  Sweet, 
'But'NptSo'Ngat! 


Sugar  causes  cavities  and  tooth  decay.  And 
that's  a  serious  problem.  One  dentist  ex- 
plains the  problem  in  this  way:  If  all  100,000 
dentists  in  the  United  States  worked  day  and 
night  for  a  year  filling  cavities,  there  would  still 
be  as  many  new  cavities  to  fill  at  the  end  of 
the  year  as  when  they  began. 

It's  no  wonder  Americans  have  so  many 
cavities.  On  the  average,  each  one  of  us  eats 
more  than  130  pounds  of  sugar  and  sweeteners 
a  year.  How  much  do  you  think  you  eat? 

But  there  are  also  a  couple  of  other 
problems  caused  by  eating  too  much  sugar. 

Sugar  is  so  highly  refined  that  it  gets 
digested  very  quickly.  It  doesn't  stay  in  your 
stomach  very  long.  That  means  you  may  be 
tempted  to  keep  on  eating  and  snacking.  And 
you  know  what  can  happen  then!  Suddenly, 
you  find  out  you  have  a  weight  problem. 

The  second  problem  with  sugar  is  that  it's 
"empty  calories."  What  does  that  mean? 
Well,  most  foods  contain  some  vitamins  and 
minerals.  For  example,  milk  has  carbohydrates 
plus  protein  and  minerals.  Fruits  have  some 
natural  sugars  plus  vitamins  and  fiber. 

But  sugar  has  only  calories.  It  has  no 
vitamins,  no  minerals,  and  no  protein.  That's 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  sugar  has 
"empty  calories." 

You  don't  have  to  stop  eating  sugar,  and 
sugary  foods,  but  it  wouldn't  hurt  to  cut 
down.  And  when  you  go  to  the  dentist,  you 
might  have  fewer  cavities.  □ 


Salting  cAway 
l&cts  cAbout  Salt 


All  foods  contain  some  salt.  And  "some"  salt 
is  about  all  you  really  need! 

Some  scientists  think  Americans  eat  about 
2  to  5  times  as  much  salt  as  they  should.  And 
eating  too  much  salt,  they  say,  may  lead  to  a 
disease  called  hypertension  or  high  blood 
pressure,  and  that  can  lead  to  heart  disease. 

Salt  has  been  used  for  thousands  of  years  for 
preserving  fish,  meats,  and  vegetables.  But 
lately,  we  have  been  eating  a  lot  of  foods  that 
have  unusually  high  amounts  of  salt  in  them. 

Highly  processed  foods  like  processed 
cheeses,  canned  soups,  ready- to-eat  cereals, 
frozen  entrees,  and  TV  dinners  have  a  lot.  So  do 
snack  foods,  potato  chips,  pretzels,  salted  nuts 
and  most  crackers.  Processed  meats,  like 
corned  beef,  bacon,  bologna,  ham,  and  hot 
dogs,  also  have  a  lot  of  salt. 

You're  probably  already  getting  more  salt 
than  you  need.  So  be  sure  to  read  the  labels  of 
food  to  see  if  salt  has  been  added.  But  don't  just 
look  for  the  word  salt.  Soda,  sodium,  or  the 
symbol  "Na"  will  mean  the  same  thing. 

Another  good  idea  is  to  get  in  the  habit  of 
tasting  your  food  before  you  reach  for  the  salt 
shaker.  You  might  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  food  tastes  good  without  added  salt. 

Here  are  some  other  foods  that  are  high  in 
salt:  meat  tenderizer,  barbecue  sauce,  bouillon 
cubes,  canned  fish,  catsup,  msg,  garlic  salt, 
olives,  soy  sauce,  corn  chips,  sausages.  □ 
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cAdding  <UpcAdditives 

▼f  you  read  the  food  labels  and  come  across  a 
XI  name  that  doesn't  sound  familiar,  chances 
are  it's  an  additive. 

An  additive  is  anything  that  is  added  to  food 
before  it  goes  into  a  package.  There  are  more 
than  3,000  different  additives. 

Vitamins  and  minerals  are  added  to  pro- 
cessed foods  to  improve  their  nutritional  value. 
In  the  cases  of  breads,  noodles,  and  rice,  vita- 
mins and  minerals  are  added  to  replace  some  of 
the  nutrients  lost  in  the  refining  process.  But 
manufacturers  may  not  be  able  to  add  all  of 
the  nutrients  because  they  don't  know  how. 

Preservatives  are  an  example  of  one  kind  of 
additive.  They're  put  in  foods  to  keep  them  from 
going  bad  or  spoiling.  For  example,  BHA  and 
BHT  are  added  to  potato  chips  to  keep  them 
crisp.  Potato  chips  can  then  stay  on  supermar- 
ket shelves  longer. 

Some  preservatives  are  harmless.  But  others 
may  not  be.  Right  now,  for  example,  the  gov- 
ernment is  considering  banning  the  use  of 
sodium  nitrate  and  nitrite  as  preservatives. 
Even  though  these  preservatives  are  useful  in 
keeping  some  kinds  of  meats  from  spoiling, 
they  also  cause  cancer  in  animal  tests. 

Artificial  colors  and  flavors  are  also  exam- 
ples of  additives.  And  they  are  very  popular.  In 
fact,  we  use  10  times  as  many  food  colorings 
today  as  we  did  30  years  ago. 

Government  agencies  test  foods  and  addi- 
tives to  be  sure  they  are  safe.  They  prevent  the 
use  of  foods  which  may  cause  problems.  □ 


T&stT&cts 

cAbout  Tkst  Tbods 

Americans  are  eating  less  breads,  cereals, 
and  vegetables,  and  more  meat,  fat,  and 
sugar  than  they  did  30  years  ago.  And  they're 
eating  more  in  fast  food  restaurants. 

Some  fast  foods  —  like  hamburger,  fried 
chicken,  pizza,  fried  fish,  french  fries,  snack 
type  fruit  pies,  shakes,  soda  and  punch  —  tend 
to  be  high  in  fat  or  in  sugar  and  high  in  calories 

That  doesn't  mean  they  don't  have  any  other 
nutrients.  Most  of  them  do. 

•  Hamburger,  fish  and  chicken  have  protein, 
iron,  and  vitamin  Be  among  other  things. 

•  Enriched  buns  have  thiamin  and 
riboflavin. 

If  you  eat  these  foods  once  in  a  while,  that's 
probably  fine.  But  if  you  ate  only  these  foods 
you'd  be  short  on  the  nutrients  found  in  fruit, 
salads,  whole  grains  and  milk.  You  might  get 
too  many  calories,  and  too  much  fat,  sugar  and 
salt. 

So,  if  you  have  a  hamburger  and  a  drink  for 
lunch  at  a  fast  food  place,  balance  it  out  at 
dinner  by  having  a  meal  with  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  grains  —  and  not  too 
much  fat,  sugar  and  salt.  □ 
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ell  now, 

that's  a  lot  about  food  —  carbohydrates,  proteins, 

fats,  vitamins  and  minerals,  fruits  and  vegetables, 

breads  and  cereals,  milk  and  cheese,  meat,  poultry, 

fish,  beans,  fats  and  sweets  —  the  nutrients  and 

the  foods  that  make  you  what  you  are. 

But  really,  putting  it  all  together  isn't  very 

hard.  With  what  you  know  now,  you 

can  eat  a  balanced  diet  —  a 

diet  that's  good  for  your  body 

and  fun  for  your  mouth. 
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Puppets  have  been  favorite 
playthings  of  children  —  and 
adults  —  for  centuries.  Puppets 
come  in  many  sizes  and  shapes 
and  can  be  made  of  many  ma- 
terials. 


You  can  make  puppets  and  use 
them  to  put  on  a  show  for  your 
friends  or  brothers  and  sisters. 

Here's  a  puppet  that's  fun  to 
make  because  you  can  make 
your  toy  and  eat  it,  too  —  sort  of! 


TROMTEANUTS 
TOTUPPETS 

Teanut  Shell  Tinger  ^Puppets 


Here's  What  You  Need:  2. 

•  Some  large  unshelled 
peanuts 

•  Colored  felt  tipped  pens  or 
markers 

•  Small  sharp  knife  3. 


Here's  What  You  Do: 

1 .    Carefully  cut  off  the  bottom 

of  the  peanut  shell.  Let  the  4. 

peanut  fall  out.  Eat  it. 


Make  a  face  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  shell  with  the  pens. 
Try  decorating  the  shells  to 
look  like  nursery-rhyme 
characters. 

Glue  hair,  hats,  clothes  on 
the  peanut  shells  using  yarn, 
string,  paper,  or  cloth.  Or 
a  bald  peanut  might  be  in- 
teresting. 

Put  the  puppet  on  your  finger 
and  tell  a  story. 


Stick  Puppets 

Here's  What  You  Need: 

•  Unshelled  Peanuts  of  all  sizes 

•  Colored  pens  or  markers 

•  Large  needle 

•  Light-color  thread 

•  Ice-cream  pop  stick  or  a  flat 
stick  the  same  size 

Scraps  of  yarn  and  cloth 

Here's  What  To  Do: 

1.  Pick  a  small  round  peanut  for 
the  head,  and  a  long  one  for 
the  body.  Find  some  very 
small  peanuts  for  the  arms 
and  legs. 

2.  Thread  the  needle.  Bring  the 
two  ends  together,  tie  them  in 
a  knot. 

3.  Sew  the  head  to  the  body.  Be 
careful  not  to  break  the  shell, 
but  just  to  pierce  it. 

4.  Sew  on  the  rest  of  the  parts  to 
the  body,  following  the  same 
instructions  as  for  the  head. 


5. 


6. 


Decorate  the  shells  so  they 
look  like  characters.  Use 
bright  colors  so  they  can  be 
seen. 

Sew  the  final  thread  through 
the  head  of  the  puppet.  Glue 
this  string  to  the  stick  and 
watch  your  puppet  dance. 
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•  About  7,500  varieties  of  apples  are  grown  in  the  world  today. 

•  Babe  Ruth  once  ate  20  hot  dogs  just  before  a  baseball  game. 


■••••#••••■ 

Willy:  How  are  an  egg  and  a  horse  alike? 
rNilly:  Both  must  be  broken  before  being  used} 

Willy:  How  do  you  make  gold  soup? 

Nilly:  Put  in  14  carrots. 

••••••••••• 

Willy:  Why  didn't  the  little  boy  eat  his  spinach 
after  his  mother  told  him  it  would 

put  color  in  his  cheeks? 
Nilly:  He  didn't  want  green  cheeks. 

■•••••••••■ 


jRECIPEl 


What  is  the  correct  way 
to  thaw  frozen  meat 

A.  Use  your  hairdryer. 

B.  Sit  on  it 

C.  Put  it  in  the  refrigerator. 


Apricots  were  the  first  fruits 
planted  in  California 


Name  the  Food! 

This  is  something  to  cluck  at 

39g  :J3MSUv 


Nutritious  and  Delicious 
Sandwich  Filling 

Here's  a  filling  that  is  fan  to  make,  fun  to  eat, 
and  it's  good  for  you.  You  can  make  it  the  day 
before  you  use  it.  Just  store  tightly  covered  in  the 
refrigerator.  Stir  lightly  before  using. 


Here's  What  You 
Need: 

•  1  cup  crunchy 
peanut  butter 

•  2  tablespoons 
honey 

•  1  cup  peeled,  diced 
oranges 


Here's  What  You  Do: 

1.  Thoroughly  mix  peanut 
butter  and  honey. 

2.  Stir  in  oranges. 

3.  Chill. 

Use  about  1/3  cup  filling  for 
each  sandwich. 
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eDO%lDS 

IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
•EAT  TIKE  <£ME? 
What  Teople  Qtow  and 
*Eat  cAround  the  World 


What's  your  favorite 
food?  If  you're  like 
most  young  people, 
you  might  say  pizza,  steak,  or 
hamburgers.  That  is,  if  you  are 
a  young  person  from  the 
United  States. 

But  what  if  you  lived  in 
Russia,  or  China  or  Africa?  If 
you  were  a  young  person  in 
those  countries,  your  answer 
would  probably  be  quite  a  bit 
different. 

One  reason  for  that  is 
simple:  Different  people  like 
the  taste  of  different  things. 
But  there  are  many  other 
reasons  why  the  foods  people 
eat  around  the  world  are 
different. 

The  weather  is  one.  It  plays 
an  important  role  in  the 


Rice 


kinds  of  crops  that  different 
countries  can  grow.  And  90% 
of  the  food  people  eat  is  grown 
in  their  own  country. 

So,  if  you  lived  in  Southeast 
Asia,  you  would  probably  eat  a 
lot  of  rice.  That's  because  rice 
grows  well  in  hot,  wet  climates 
—  the  kind  of  weather  you 
would  find  in  that  country. 

In  Africa  or  South  America, 
you  might  often  eat  a  plant 
called  the  cassava.  It's  sort  of 
like  the  potato.  And  it  grows 
well  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
world,  called  the  tropics.  It 
can  be  cooked  in  soups  or 
stews,  or  even  made  into  flour 
for  cakes  and  bread. 

Finally,  if  you  were  growing 
up  in  Russia,  you  might  eat  a 
food  called  kasha.  It's  made 


Cassava 


Kasha 
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from  cooked  wheat. 
(Vegetables,  and  sometimes 
pieces  of  lamb,  are  also 
added.) 

Wheat  grows  well  where  it  is 
cool  and  dry — the  kind  of 
weather  you  would  often  find 
in  Russia.  That  has  helped 
Russia  become  the  largest 
producer  of  wheat  in  the 
world.  Is  there  any  wonder, 
then,  that  kasha — which  is 
made  from  cooked  wheat, 
remember — is  often  eaten  two 
or  three  times  a  day  in  many 
parts  of  Russia? 

Your  favorite  food,  then, 
might  seem  kind  of  strange  to 
kids  your  age  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  lake  something  as 
simple  as  bread,  for  example. 
Many  young  people  in  the 


French  Bread 


United  States  like  whole  wheat 
or  rye  bread.  But  a  young 
person  in  France  might  find 
that  strange.  The  French  eat 
long,  thin  loaves  of  bread  that 
have  a  chewy  texture. 

In  Mexico,  bread  looks  like  a 
large,  thin  pancake.  It's  made 
from  corn  flour.  And  it's  called 
a  tortilla. 

A  young  person  in  Israel  or    Tortllla 
Egypt  might  feel  right  at  home 
with  Mexican  bread.  That's 
because  bread  in  those 
countries,  as  well  as  in  other 
Middle  Eastern  nations,  is  also 
flat  and  round.  It's  called  pita. 
Pita  bread  is  made  with  a 
pocket-like  opening.  That's 
for  stuffing  other  kinds  of  Plta 

food  to  make  a  delicious  pita 
sandwich.  9+ 
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Different  Ylaces, 
Different  Toods: 
cA  Quick  'Eating  Trip 
to  Taraway  Tlaces 


There  are  many  other  differences  in  the 
foods  people  eat  around  the  world,  lb  see 
what  some  of  those  differences  are,  let's  take 
a  quick  eating  trip  around  the  world.  Our 
first  stop  is . . . 
Brazil:  We've  arrived  just  in  time  for  lunch. 


That's  good,  because  in  Brazil  —  like  other 
South  American  countries  —  lunch  is  the 
main  meal  of  the  day.  As  we  sit  down  at  the 
table,  we  see  boiled  rice  and  mashed  black 
beans,  which  are  present  at  almost  every 
South  American  meal,  a  tomato  salad  and  a 
chicken  dish.  Everyone  is  drinking  water 
flavored  with  a  little  lime  juice.  Don't  eat  too 
much,  though,  because  we  have  supper 
waiting  for  us  at  our  next  stop . . . 


Northern  Russia:  Tonight's  meal  is  in 
northern  Russia.  There's  black  rye  bread, 
boiled  potatoes,  and  vegetable  soup.  But  the 
first  course,  which  we  see  here,  is  a  raw 
frozen  fish,  slivered  bones  and  all,  for 
dipping  in  a  mustard  sauce.  After  a  restful 
evening,  we  leave  the  next  day  for . . . 

Greece:  Near  the  sea  in  Greece,  we  find  a 


meal  that  consists  of  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products.  There's  also  a  heavy  sourdough 
bread,  olives,  fruit  and  meat-kabobs.  We  have 
time  for  a  second  helping  of  that  before  we 
head  to . . . 
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Ethiopia:  There  is  a  special  kind  of  bread 
that's  very  popular  in  Ethiopia.  It's  called 
injera,  and  it  looks  like  a  large,  flat  pancake. 
It  is  very  chewy,  and  is  made  from  the  seed  of 
teff.  That's  a  cereal  grain  that  is  almost  never 
found  in  any  other  country.  With  the  injera, 
we'll  eat  a  vegetable  stew  called  wat.  Wat  is 
seasoned  with  hot  pepper  and  other  spices, 
and  is  a  very  typical  meal  for  people  in  this 
country.  A  glass  of  water  is  served  with  our 
meal  here,  since  only  very  wealthy  families 
in  this  country  can  afford  cow's  milk.  As  we 
finish  some  fruit,  which  is  also  part  of  most 
meals  here,  we  are  already  thinking  about 
our  next  stop  in . . . 

Japan:  Boiled  rice,  fish,  vegetables,  and 
fresh  fruit  is  the  meal  we  find  young  people 
eating  in  Japan.  The  fish  is  either  lightly 
fried,  stewed,  or  raw.  Raw  fish  is  called  sushi 


We  also  have  something  else  that  is  a  major 
part  of  most  Japanese  meals.  It's  called  tqfu. 
That's  a  partly  solid,  paste-like  cake  made 
from  soybeans.  After  finishing  our  tofu,  our 
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journey  takes  us  home  to . . . 

The  United  States: 

Our  quick  eating  trip  around  the  world  has 
shown  us  many  different  kind  of  meals.  But 
even  in  our  own  country,  the  food  we  eat  is 
often  different  from  place  to  place.  In  what 
parts  of  our  country  would  you  most  likely 
find  things  like:  chili  and  tamales;  grits  and 
corn  pone;  or  bagels  and  lox?  »-> 
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Throughout  the  World, 
Fanners  are  Producing 
Food  for  People 

Somewhere  in  the  world  —  at 
this  very  moment — someone  is 
tilling  the  soil  to  produce  food 
for  people.  Someone  else  is 
harvesting  a  crop.  And  yet 
another  person  is  caring  for 
livestock. 

Those  people  are  farmers. 
And,  along  with  millions  of 
other  farmers  in  the  world,  they 
make  up  one-half  of  the  world's 
population. 

Some  countries,  of  course, 
have  many  more  farmers  than 
others.  In  the  United  States  only 
2  out  of  every  100  people  are 
farmers.  In  China,  however,  62 
out  of  every  100  people  are 
farmers. 

With  that  many  farmers  in  the 
world,  you  might  guess  that  a  lot 
of  the  world's  land  is  used  for 
farming.  And  you  would  be  right 
Almost  a  third  of  the  land  in  the 
world  is  used  for  farming  — 
some  of  it  for  growing  crops,  and 
the  rest  for  raising  livestock. 


The  map  on  pages  112  and  113 
shows  the  world's  land  area.  You 
can  see  where  most  of  the 
world's  crops  and  livestock  are 
raised.  You  can  also  see  the 
parts  of  the  world  where  there  is 
very  little  —  if  any — agriculture. 
Those  nonagricultural  areas  are 
either  too  cold,  too  dry,  or  too 
mountainous  for  farming.   □ 


How  Many  People  Are  Farmers? 

Here  is  a  list  of  22  different 
countries  in  the  world.  Next  to  the 
name  of  each  country  is  the  percent 
of  the  country's  total  working 
population  who  work  on  farms. 

Bangladesh 85% 

Ethiopia 81% 

India 65% 

China 62% 

Nigeria 56% 

Morocco 53% 

Egypt  52% 

Romania  50% 

Brazil   41% 

Mexico 39% 

Poland  33% 

Colombia 30% 

Russia  19% 

Argentina 14% 

Japan 13% 

Italy 13% 

Czechoslovakia  12% 

France 10% 

Israel 8% 

Canada  6% 

West  Germany 5% 

United  States  2% 


What  do  these  percents  mean? 


In  the  United  States 

1  worker  in  50  works  on  a  farm. 
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In  Romania,  that's  in  Eastern  Europe, 
half  of  all  workers  work  on  farms. 


************************* 
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Where  the  Food  Grows 


* 


Wheat  —  More  wheat  is  grown 
throughout  the  world  than  any  other 
crop.  Russia  produces  almost  three 
times  as  much  wheat  as  any  other 
country.  Other  large  wheat-producing 
countries  are  the  United  States,  China, 
India,  Canada,  France,  and  Turkey. 


Corn — This  is  the  second 
largest-grown  crop  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  leads  the  world  in  corn 
production.  It  grows  almost  half  of  the 
corn  in  the  world.  Other  corn  producers 
are  China,  Brazil,  Russia,  Romania,  and 
Yugoslavia. 


Rice — China  grows  about  132  million 
tons  of  rice  each  year.  That's  two-fifths 
of  all  the  rice  grown  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  grows  only  5  million  tons 
of  rice.  And  it  sends  about  half  of  that  to 
other  countries.  Most  of  it  is  sent  as  food 
aid.  Other  rice-growing  countries  are 
India,  Indonesia,  Bangladesh,  Japan, 
and  Thailand. 


Potatoes  —  Russia  is  also  the  leading 
grower  of  potatoes  in  the  world.  The 
United  States,  China,  Poland,  and  West 
Germany  follow. 


Cassava  —  Maybe  you  have  never 
heard  of  this  potato-like  plant.  But,  for 
many  people  in  the  world,  it  is  a  basic 
food.  Brazil  is  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  the  cassava.  It's  followed  by 
Zaire  in  Africa,  Indonesia,  Thailand^  and 
Nigeria. 


Vegetables — Just  about  every  country 
in  the  world  produces  one  kind  of 
vegetable  or  another.  That's  because 
different  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  well  in 
just  about  all  different  kinds  of  climates. 
China,  India,  and  Japan  grow  more  than 
half  of  all  the  vegetables  in  the  world. 
Russia  is  fourth.  And  the  United  States 
is  fifth.  But  we  grow  a  larger  variety  of 
vegetables  than  any  other  country — 44 
different  kinds. 

You  can  probably  guess  what 
vegetable  is  grown  more  than  any  other. 
It's  the  tomato.  But  the  next  two  most 
widely  grown  vegetables  might  surprise 
you.  They're  the  cabbage,  and  onions. 


Fruit — Like  vegetables,  fruit  grows  just 
about  everywhere.  The  United  States 
grows  more  fruit  than  any  other  country. 
But  Italy,  India,  Brazil,  France,  and  Spain 
are  close  behind. 


Meat  — 184  countries  and  territories  — 
from  Cook  Island  in  the  South  Pacific  to 
Mongolia  in  Asia  —  produce  meat.  The 
major  kinds  of  meat  and  the  largest 
producers  are: 

•  Beef  and  Veal:  United  States,  Russia, 
Argentina 

•  Pork:  West  Germany,  China,  United 
States 

•  Mutton  and  Lamb:  Russia,  Australia, 
New  Zealand 

•  Buffalo:  China,  Pakistan,  India 

•  Goat:  China,  India,  Pakistan 

•  Horse:  United  States,  Mexico,  Italy 

•  Poultry:  United  States,  China,  Russia 
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Milk — There  was  enough  milk 
produced  in  the  world  in  1978  to  feed 
every  person  on  earth  one  large  glass 
every  day  for  the  whole  year.  Milk  is  the 
most  plentiful  "natural"  food  in  the  world. 
(A  natural  food  is  what  food  is  like  before 
it  is  processed  into  something  else,  such 
as  wheat  into  bread.)  Russia  is  the  top 
cow  milk  producer.  It's  followed  by  the 
United  States,  France,  West  Germany, 
and  Poland.  The  most  buffalo  milk 
comes  from  India;  sheep  milk  from 
Turkey;and  goat  milk  also  from  India.  »♦ 
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Suppose  you  had  to  pay 
individual  farmers  for  all  the 
food  you  eat?  Most  of  your 
money  for  food  would  go  to 
American  farmers.  You  might 
pay  someone  in  Florida,  for 
instance,  for  orange  juice.  You 
might  pay  the  Kansas  wheat 
farmer  for  bread. 


A  grain  barge. 


But  who  would  you  pay  for  a 
cup  of  hot  chocolate,  or  a  glass 
of  iced  tea,  or  coffee?  Our 
country  does  not  produce  those 
things.  So,  you  would  pay 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  for  them. 

About  one-sixth  of  what  we  eat 
comes  from  other  countries. 
Most  of  the  tropical  fruit  we  eat, 
such  as  bananas  and 
pineapples,  come  from  other 
countries. 

Modern  methods  have  made  it 
possible  to  ship  large  amounts 
of  food  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  another.  Those 
methods  include  up-to-date 
refrigeration  and  faster 
transportation  —  both  over  land 
and  water. 

The  United  States  also  sells 
food  abroad.  We  sell  soybeans  to 
Japan  and  corn  to  Spain.  We 
send  wheat  to  India,  Russia,  and 
China.  And  tables  throughout 
the  world  have  our  lemons  and 
almonds  on  them. 

By  selling  our  food  to  other 
nations,  we  do  more  than  help 
to  fill  empty  stomachs.  We 
provide  countries  with  more 
interesting — and  often,  more 
nutritious  —  diets.  Selling  food 
abroad  also  brings  in  money  for 
America.  D 


Colorful  Markets 

Bright  lights,  wide  aisles,  the 
jingle  of  cash  registers:  Those 
are  just  some  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  an  American 
supermarket  All  provide  their 
customers  with  such  basic 
foods  as  meat,  dairy  products, 
breads  and  cereals.  Some  of 
them,  though,  even  sell  such 
unusual  things  as  reindeer 
steaks,  whale  blubber,  and,  yes, 
even  fried  ants. 


A  floating  market  in  Bangkok,  Thailand. 
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But,  still,  no  supermarket  is  as 
exciting  as  the  open-air  markets 
that  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Here,  the  produce  is 
out  for  everyone  to  see  and 
touch.  The  smells  of  different 
meats,  vegetables,  and  sweets 
all  mix  together.  The  sounds  of 
buyers  and  sellers  mingle. 

These  colorful  markets  are 
crowded  and  noisy.  But  they  are 
also  always  exciting. 

In  the  Asian  nation  of 
Thailand,  hundreds  of  women 
sell  wares  in  a  famous  floating 
marketplace.  They  work  on  tiny 
canoes  and  flat-bottomed  boats 
that  bob  up  and  down  on  a 
narrow  river. 

In  the  Central  American 
nation  of  Guatemala,  the  market 
stalls  are  run  mainly  by  Indian 
women  in  colorful  dress.Would 
you  like  some  mangoes  or 
bananas,  beans  or  corn  kernels, 
chicken  or  pork?  You  can  buy 
them  all  here. 

One  of  the  oldest  open-air 
markets  in  the  world  is  in 


Jerusalem,  Israel.  Between 
ancient  buildings,  you  wind 
along  narrow  streets  of  the 
market  Along  these  streets,  you 
can  buy  almost  anything  you 
could  possibly  think  of — and  a 
few  things  you  probably  would 
never  think  of!  You  can  buy 
fresh  bread  stuffed  with  meat 
and  vegetables.  You  can  pick  up 
boxes  of  dried  fruits,  nuts,  and 
herbs.  Or  you  can  buy — or, 
perhaps,  just  pass  by — raw 
camel  steaks  or  lamb's  heads!  □ 


The  Jerusalem  market  place. 


Women  selling  vegetables  and  fruits  in  a 
Guatemalan  market. 
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With  half  the  people  in  the  world  farmers, 
and  with  millions  more  working  in  the 
markets  and  food  factories,  you'd  think  there 
should  be  more  than  enough  food  for 
everyone.  But  did  you  know  that  every  night, 
as  many  as  500  million  people  throughout 
the  world  go  to  bed  hungry.  EVERY  NIGHT! 

In  our  country,  that's  hard  to  believe.  Our 
country  is  rich.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
food.  We  also  have  the  skill  and  knowledge  to 
produce  more  food. 

Yet,  hunger  is  found  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  It's  found  in 
rich  nations  as  well  as  poor.  That's  because 
poverty  exists  everywhere.  And  hunger  is  the 
result  of  poverty. 

Famine 

Throughout  history,  hunger  also  has  often 
been  caused  by  famines.  A  famine  is  a  period 
of  time  when  there  is  a  great  lack  of  food. 


Hunger  and  malnutrition  affect  millions 
of  children,  including  this  young  boy  in 
Bangladesh. 


Dried  out  land  means  no  food.  This 
picture  was  taken  during  the  drought  in 
Sahel,  Africa. 

Famines  are  caused  by  droughts,  floods, 
insects,  and/or  plant  diseases  that  cause 
crops  to  fail. 

From  1968  to  1974,  for  instance,  a  drought 
occurred  in  Sahel,  Africa  During  that  period, 
there  were  times  when  it  did  not  rain  for  as 
long  as  360  days  in  a  row.  This  brought 
about  a  famine.  And  millions  of  people  faced 
hunger,  starvation,  and  disease. 

Yet  today,  people  have  learned  to  control 
most  of  the  causes  of  famines.  For  instance, 
dams  can  help  prevent  floods.  Also,  the 
water  held  behind  the  dams  can  be  used 
when  there  is  not  enough  rain.  Chemicals 
can  be  used  to  control  plant  diseases  and 
insects  that  destroy  crops. 

These  things  are  costly.  Yet,  the  United 
States,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
others  are  helping.  They  have  provided 
money  and  the  technology  to  help  poorer 
nations  help  themselves  in  preventing 
famines  in  the  future. 

Hunger  and  Malnutrition 

But  even  without  famines,  many  people  in 
the  world  are  hungry  because  of  poverty. 
Also,  there  are  many,  many  more  who  do  not 
have  all  the  right  foods  to  eat  They  are  not 
necessarily  hungry,  but  the  foods  they  eat  do 
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not  provide  them  with  the  nutrients  needed 
to  keep  their  bodies  working.  They  suffer 
from  malnutrition.  We  also  say  they  are 
malnourished. 


A  Haitian  mother  feeding  her  child. 
Sometimes  there  isn't  enough. 

These  two  problems  —  hunger  and 
malnutrition  —  are  real.  They  exist 
throughout  the  world.  There  are  perhaps  one 
half  to  one  billion  people  who  are  hungry  or 
malnourished. 


Most  of  these  people  who  are  hungry  or 
malnourished  live  in  about  65  underdevel- 
oped nations  in  Africa  and  South  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

These  nations  make  up  about  one-third  of 
the  world's  population.  Half  of  these  people 
live  in  total  poverty.  The  poverty  is  caused  by 
a  lack  of  jobs.  In  1975,  for  example,  as  many 
as  one  billion  people  lived  on  approximately 
$150  per  person  for  the  entire  year. 

These  people  simply  cannot  afford  to  buy 
or  grow  all  the  food  they  need.  And  the  food 
they  have  is  often  high  in  starch,  but  low  in 
many  of  the  needed  nutrients. 

Such  foods  as  rice,  barley,  bananas, 
potatoes,  and  cassava,  for  instance,  have 
little  or  no  protein.  And  these  foods  make  up 
a  great  part  of  the  diet  for  many  people  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Malnourished  people  also  do  not  get 
important  vitamins  found  in  certain  foods. 
Children  usually  suffer  from  malnutrition 
more  often  than  adults.  That's  because 
children  need  more  protein  and  vitamins  to 
help  them  grow. 

Malnutrition  can  cause  damage  to  a  young 
person  that  can  last  for  life.  A  malnourished 
child's  brain,  for  instance,  does  not  develop 


The  Price  of  Grain 

Grain  such  as  rice,  wheat,  and 
corn  are  the  main  part  of  the  diet 
for  millions  of  people.  So,  the 
price  of  grain  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  number  of  people  in 
the  world  who  are  hungry.  The 
price  of  grain  goes  up  and  down. 
When  there's  lots  of  grain  around 
the  price  is  low.  But  when  the 
weather  has  been  bad,  or  insects 
have  eaten  some  of  the  crop,  the 
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supply  of  grain  drops  and  the 
price  goes  up. 

Already,  millions  of  people 
spend  as  much  as  80%  of  their 
money  on  food.  And  when  the 
price  of  grain  goes  up  they  don't 
have  any  money  left  to  pay  the 
higher  price.  So  many  times  they 
do  without.  Some  people  may 
even  go  hungry. 
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This  child  has  Kwashiorkor  because 
of  lack  of  calories  and  protein. 

the  way  it  should.  And  this  cannot  be 
repaired.  A  malnourished  child  will  also  not 
be  able  to  learn  as  well  as  other  children. 
And,  a  malnourished  child  often  does  not 
grow  properly. 
Some  diseases  are  connected  with  severe 


malnutrition.  One  is  called  Kwashiorkor  (qua 
she  or  ker).  A  person  with  this  disease  has 
rusty-colored  hair,  a  puffed  belly,  and  peeling 
skin,  children  who  do  not  get  enough  to  eat, 
especially  enough  protein,  get  this  disease. 

Reasons  Why 

Many  poorer  people  simply  do  not  have  the 
skills  or  technology  to  produce  all  of  the 
food  they  need.  For  example,  they  might  not 
be  able  to  afford  good  seeds  and  enough 
fertilizer  to  produce  all  that  could  be 
possible  from  the  land.  Or,  perhaps,  there's 
not  enough  water  on  the  land  and  the 
government  doesnt  have  the  money  to  build 
expensive  dams  for  irrigation.  At  times,  too, 


Ancient  farming  tools  and  methods  can 
mean  less  food  production. 


Malnutrition  in  the  United  States 

Malnutrition  is  not  as  big  a 
problem  in  the  United  States  as  it 
was  years  ago.  That's  because  of 
the  government  programs  that 
help  people  in  poverty  to  get  the 
food  they  need.  Some  of  these 
programs  are  especially  for 
infants,  school  children,  and  the 
elderly.  Also,  we  now  add  many 
necessary  nutrients  to  our  basic 
foods. 


Vitamin  D,  for  instance,  is 
added  to  milk.  Before  it  was 
added,  though,  a  bone  disease 
called  rickets  was  common. 

Vitamins  B,  and  B2  and  niacin 
are  now  added  to  bread.  And 
iodine  is  added  to  salt.  Before 
these  were  added,  however,  many 
people  suffered  from  such 
diseases  as  beri  beri,  goiter,  and 
pellagra.  These  diseases  were  the 
result  of  malnourishment. 
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the  people's  customs  interfere.  They  won't 
plant  a  crop  that  might  be  nutritious 
because  it  is  not  what  they're  used  to  eating. 

Also,  poor  countries  often  do  not  have 
industries.  And  without  industries,  there  are 
no  products  to  use  as  trade  for  food. 

But  malnutrition  is  not  something  that 
happens  only  to  poor  countries.  There  are 
malnourished  people  even  in  the  United 
States.  How  can  this  happen? 

Sometimes,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  eating 
the  wrong  kinds  of  food.  Americans  eat  lots 
of  sweets  and  other  junk  food.  Sometimes 
it's  because  people  cannot  afford  to  buy  the 
food  they  need.  Often  they  simply  do  not 
know  what  types  of  food  they  should  be 
eating. 


* 


Introducing  new  ways  may  mean  more 
to  eat  in  the  future. 


What  Can  Be  Done? 

There  are  two  important  things  that  can  be 
done  to  help  the  world  hunger  problem. 

One  is  to  help  other  countries  grow  more 
of  their  own  food.  The  other  is  to  help  these 
countries  make  more  money  so  they  can  buy 
the  food  that  they  cannot  grow. 

Today,  the  United  States  and  many  other 
countries  are  helping  the  underdeveloped 
countries  in  these  ways.  But  it  may  take 
many  decades  to  help  them.  In  the 
meantime,  other  things  are  being  done. 


Food  aid  from  the  United  States  helps  in 
an  emergency,  like  during  this  drought  in 
Nigeria,  Africa. 

Food  Aid 

Some  food  is  given  directly  to  hungry 
people.  Especially  in  times  of  famine.  But 
usually,  the  United  States  Government  loans 
money  at  very  low  rates  of  interest  to  poorer 
countries  so  that  they  can  buy  the  food  they 
need  from  American  farmers. 

New  Sources  of  Food 

There  are  also  new  kinds  of  foods  being 
developed  that  may  help  solve  world  hunger 
problems.  There  are  new  kinds  of 
fast-growing  grain,  for  example.  There  are 
foods  from  the  sea,  such  as  krill  and 
seaweed.  There  are  also  milk-like  drinks. 
Some  of  these  are  made  from  soybeans.  They 
are  rich  in  protein,  but  have  no  sugar. 

But,  even  with  what  is  being  done,  hunger 
and  malnutrition  will  be  a  big  problem  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 
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Miracle  rice — 

it  means  more  to  eat. 
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Seed  mosaics  are  fun  to  make. 
They're  easy,  too  —  except  for 
one  part.  That's  collecting  the 
seeds.  You'll  need  many  different 
sizes,  shapes,  colors,  and  types 
of  seeds.  So,  if  you  plan  to  do  this 
project,  start  a  seed  collection  in 
glass  jars. 

If  you've  ever  seen  the  ceramic 
tile  mosaics  on  some  buildings 
or  walls,  you'll  know  how  beauti- 
ful they  can  be.  Your  seed  mosaic 
can  look  the  same  way  —  on  a 
smaller  scale. 


CMTT 
CORNER 

What  You  Need: 

•  Seeds 

•  Board,  paper,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  decorate 

•  Clear-drying  glue 

•  Tweezers 
Here's  What  to  Do: 


they  are  dry.  They  can  be 
dried  in  an  oven  or  in  the  sun. 

2.  Draw  the  design  lightly. 

3.  Glue  a  small  area  of  the  de- 
sign and  apply  the  seeds.  You 
may  need  the  tweezers  to 
place  them.  Work  with  one 
small  area  at  a  time.  Use  lots 
of  glue.  Let  it  dry. 

4.  Coat  the  design  and  seeds 
with  a  clear  sealer,  such  as 
varnish  or  shellac. 

Instead  of  seeds  you  may  want 


1.  Collect  the  seeds.  Make  sure         to  use  small  pebbles  or  shells. 


^DON'T  <THROWcAWAY  <THAT  SEED! 
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Milk  chocolate  was  first  made 
in  Switzerland  in  1876. 

\A  w     What  U.  S.  State  sells  more  of 
f    its  farm  products  to  foreign  countries 
than  any  other  State? 
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Some  New  Things  in  a  Sandwich 

Okay.  Maybe  a  chicken  salad  sandwich  is  your 
favorite.  But  why  not  try  something  new?  Here's 
an  idea  for  Pita  Pocket  Sandwich. 


A.  France 

B.  Des  Moines 

C.  Illinois 


What  You  Need: 

•  Whole  wheat  pita 
bread 

•  Sliced  mushrooms 

•  Shredded  lettuce, 
cabbage,  and 
carrots 

•  Sliced  green  pepper 

•  Chopped  tomatoes, 
onion,  and  celery 

•  Sliced  cucumbers 
and  squash 

•  Your  favorite  salad 
dressing 


What  You  Do: 

1.  Wash  and  chop  vegetables; 

set  aside 
Z.  Cut  bread  in  half 

3.  Open  bread  and  fill  each 
pocket  with  different 
vegetables. 

4.  Put  a  little  of  your  favorite 
salad  dressing  into  the 
pocket. 

8.  Serve  a  delicious,  new  (and 
nutritious)  Pita  Pocket 
Sandwich. 

You  can  turn  your  pita 
sandwich  into  a  meal  as  easy 
as  one,  two,  three: 

1.  Add  grated  cheese  or 
cottage  cheese,  or 

2.  Add  leftover  cooked 
chicken,  turkey,  or  pot 
roast,  or 

3.  Add  tunafish. 


•  Italian  pasta  (noodles)  first  came  from  China. 

•  French  croissants  (rolls)  were  first  made  in  Hungary. 

•  The  Irish  Potato  got  its  start  in  South  and  Central  America. 

•  And  the  good,  old  American  hamburger  actually  came  from 
Germany... from  a  town  called  Hamburg,  of  course. 


Name  the  Food 

Can  you  guess  what  this  food 
is?  Here's  a  hint:  Animals  like  it 
as  much  as  people.  If  you  can't 
guess  what  it  is  in  the  next  3 
hours,  turn  the  page  upside 
down  for  the  answer. 
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Will  the  kinds  of  food  you  eat 
change  very  much  in  the  future? 
Probably  not.  But  one  thing  is  for 
sure:  Improvements  in  the  methods 
of  farming  will  certainly  continue  to 
take  place.  And  those  improve- 
ments will  help  to  feed  many  more 
people  around  the  world.  But  what 
might  your  life  be  like  when  it  comes 
to  food  and  eating  in  the  future: 
Let's  turn  the  clock  ahead 
50  years  to  find  out! 
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The  year  is  now  2029.  You're  in  your  early 
60s.  You  have  children  of  your  own,  and 
grandchildren. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  50 years.  Remember  back  in  1979  when 
the  first  Skylab  fell  to  earth?  Well,  your  oldest 
daughter  is  now  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Skylab  17.  Next  week  you  plan  to  visit  her  for 
a  few  days,  and  you  have  already  bought 
your  ticket  on  the  space  shuttle  —  Universal 
Transport. 

But  tonight  you're  having  dinner  with 
your  son  Alex  and  his  family.  There's  your 
daughter-in-law  Mary,  and  your  grandchildren 
Steve,  15,  and  Allison,  10. 

Right  now,  it's  early  morning.  You've  just 
entered  the  Nutrition  Module.  (Back  when  you 


were  a  kid,  it  was  called  a  kitchen.) 

See  that  thing  on  the  counter  that  looks 
like  a  TV  screen?  It's  a  Dietary  Planning  Compu- 
ter. Those  handy  gadgets  have  been  around 
for  quite  a  while  now. 

Every  time  your  son's  family  brings  home 
food  from  the  Nutrition  Supply  Center  (that's 
an  old-fashioned  supermarket),  they  pass  the 
labels  of  the  food  by  the  home  computer  scan- 
ner. The  computer  records  all  of  the  food  in  its 
memory  bank.  The  computer  then  keeps  track 
of  all  the  meals  that  are  served.  And  it  subtracts 
the  food  used  from  the  Food  Inventory.  That 
way,  the  family  always  knows  what  food  it 
needs  to  buy. 

The  computer  also  knows  the  height, 
weight,  and  age  of  everyone  in  the  family. 


And  it  knows  how  many  calories,  and  how 
much  protein,  vitamins,  minerals,  and  other 
nutrients  each  member  of  the  family  needs 
every  day. 

Both  your  son  and  daughter-in-law  are 
doctors.  So  they  divide  their  work  in  the  hospi- 
tal and  at  home  equally.  This  week  it's  your 
son's  turn  as  Home  Environment  Controller. 

"Steve  is  going  sky-gliding  tomorrow 
morning,"  your  son  says.  At  the  same  time,  he 
marks  that  information  down  on  Steve's  Diet- 
ary Planning  Card.  The  computer  will  then  be 
able  to  take  that  information  into  considera- 
tion when  suggesting  a  dinner  menu  for  the 
evening.  And  it  will  make  sure  that  the  meal 
includes  extra  nutrients  for  Steve  for  the  extra 
energy  he  will  need  the  next  day. 

Just  then,  your  daughter-in-law  comes 
into  the  nutrition  module. 

"I'm  late,"  she  says.  "So  I  won't  have  time 
for  a  regular  breakfast." 


On  her  way  out  to  the  transporter  station, 
she  grabs  a  breakfast  food  bar. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  meals  that  people 
eat  in  the  year  2029.  One  kind  —  a  food  bar  — 
looks  like  an  old-fashioned  candy  bar. 

Actually,  these  food  bars  have  been 
around  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  the  first  astro- 
nauts used  them  even  before  you  were  born. 

But  it's  only  been  in  the  last  30  years  or  so 
that  food  bars  have  been  sold  in  all  the  Nutri- 
tion Supply  Centers.  And  today,  there  are  all 
kinds  of  food  bars.  Some  taste  like  pizza; 


others  taste  like  hamburgers;  and  still  others 
taste  like  ham  and  eggs.  But  each  food  bar  has 
the  nutrients  of  a  whole  meal  in  it  —  not  just 
of  a  single  food. 

There  are  even  special  prescription  food 
bars.  Doctors  prescribe  measles  bars  when  you 
have  the  measles,  or  mending  bars  for  broken 
bones,  for  instance.  The  bars  don't  cure  the 
disease  or  mend  the  broken  bone,  but  they  do 
provide  extra  nutrients  your  body  needs  when 
you're  sick. 


Food  bars  are  quick,  cheap,  and  nutritious, 
and  people  eat  them  when  they  just  don't 
have  time  for  a  regular  meal.  As  your 
daughter-in-law  leaves  for  the  hospital,  she 
grabs  a  ham  and  eggs  bar  from  the  Food  Bar 
Dispenser.  "See  you  tonight,"  she  says,  as  she 
leaves. 


Regular  meals  —  pretty  much  just  like 
what  you  used  to  eat  when  you  were  a  kid  — 
are  still  the  most  popular  kind  of  meals.  Your 
son  is  planning  a  regular  meal  for  tonight. 

But  there  are  some  important  differences 
in  the  regular  meals  people  eat  in  2029.  For 
instance,  there  are  almost  no  canned  foods. 
That's  because  people  found  that  canned  foods 
left  too  much  waste  material  after  use.  And 
canning  took  up  too  much  energy.  So  now 
only  a  few  special  foods  come  in  cans. 

Jars  and  bottles  have  also  disappeared. 
Food  is  now  put  in  see-through  packages. 
These  packages  "hug"  the  contents. 

As  you  look  around  the  Nutrition  Module, 
you  notice  some  other  things  that  are  different 
from  when  you  were  young.  For  one  thing, 
there  is  no  longer  the  big  refrigerator  like 
there  used  to  be.  Refrigerators  are  no  longer 
needed. 

That's  because  food  is  now  treated  in  a 
special  microwave  process  that  seals  in  fresh- 
ness. Meat  can  keep  for  over  2  years  that  way. 
So  can  all  other  food  —  even  milk. 

There  is,  however,  a  Quick  Chilling  Unit  on 
the  counter.  That's  for  when  you  want  some- 
thing cold.  You  slip  your  glass  of  soda  or  milk,  or 
juice  into  the  Quick  Chilling  Unit,  and  seconds 
later  you  have  a  nice  cold  drink. 

The  screen  of  the  Computer  now  shows 
three  different  food  menus  that  your  son  can 
pick  from  for  tonight's  dinner.  But  it  also  shows 
that  the  family  is  out  of  tomatoes. 

"I'll  stop  at  the  Nutrition  Supply  Center 
this  afternoon,"  you  tell  your  son.  "Is  there 
anything  else  we  need?" 


Later  that  afternoon,  you  stop  by  the 
Early  Learning  Environment  to  pick  up  your 
granddaughter.  Then,  the  two  of  you  take  the 
eiectric  transporter  to  the  Nutrition  Supply 
Center. 

"Here  they  are,  Granddad,"  Allison  says,  as 
she  hands  you  a  box  of  square  tomatoes. 

"You  know,  honey,"  you  say  to  her.  "Back 
when  I  was  your  age,  tomatoes  were  round." 

"Round!"  she  says,  not  quite  believing 
you.  "That's  sure  a  funny  shape  for  tomatoes." 


You  explain  that  indeed  tomatoes  used  to 
be  round.  But  round  tomatoes  couldn't  be 
packed  as  well  as  square  tomatoes.  So  farmers 
experimented  until  they  came  up  with  a  kind 
of  tomatoes  that  would  taste  good,  and  at  the 
same  time  grow  in  a  shape  that  would  be  easy 
to  pack  —  square. 

As  you  walk  around  the  Nutrition  Supply 
Center,  you  pass  a  section  called  "Food 
Analogues."  An  analogue  is  something  that  is 
like  —  but  still  different  from  —  something 
else.  Soybeans,  peanuts,  sunflowers,  wheat 
corn,  oats:  All  of  these  have  been  made  into 
Food  Analogues.  And  these  foods  don't  look 
or  taste  at  all  like  the  seeds  they  came  from. 


Some  look  like  carrots;  some  like  pine- 
apples; some  like  cheese;  and  some  even  have 
all  the  texture  and  flavor  of  meats.  Food  bars, 
like  what  your  daughter-in-law  had  this  morn- 
ing, are  also  sold  here. 

"Can  I  have  an  orange  to  eat  on  the  way 
home?"  Allison  asks. 

"Sure,"  you  answer.  And  off  you  head  to 
the  Fruits  and  vegetables  section. 

There  are  a  lot  of  differences  in  the  foods 
in  this  section,  too.  You  notice  how  huge  the 
heads  of  lettuce  are,  for  instance.  And  the 
beets  are  gigantic.  In  fact,  most  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  much  bigger  than  when 
you  were  young.  »«+ 


Over  the  years,  farmers  had  more  and 
more  people  to  feed.  But  they  didn't  have 
enough  good  land.  So  they  had  to  make  the 
most  of  each  plant. 

They  developed  plants  that  would  focus 
all  their  growing  energy  on  the  part  that  we 
eat.  So,  with  lettuce,  the  plant  does  most  of  its 
growing  in  the  leaves; and  the  roots  stay  very 
small.  With  the  beet,  since  we  eat  the  root,  that 
grows  big,  while  the  leaves  stay  small.  And 
with  orange  trees,  the  fruit  grows  big,  while 
the  leaves  and  roots  stay  as  small  as  possible. 

There  are  some  other  differences  in  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  well.  For  one  thing, 
the  oranges  no  longer  have  any  seeds.  None  of 
the  citrus  fruit  has  seeds.  And  the  shells  of  nuts 
don't  need  a  nutcracker  to  open.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  squeeze  the  shell  gently,  and  PRESTO! 


Farmers  came  up  with  these  new  kinds  of 
plants  —  and  animals,  too  —  through  what  is 
called  "genetic  engineering.''  Put  simply,  that 
means  that  farmers  changed  the  cells  in  the 
seeds  of  plants,  for  instance,  so  that  the  plants 
would  grow  the  way  farmers  wanted  them. 
One  result  of  genetic  engineering  is  that  corn 
and  rice  now  have  as  much  protein  as  soybeans 
and  peanuts. 

Another  difference  in  the  regular  food 
that  people  eat  in  2029  is  that  they're  eating 
more  fish  and  other  seafood.  That's  because 


better  methods  have  been  developed  to  "har- 
vest" seafood  from  the  ocean,  and  to  more 
properly  manage  fish  in  oceans  and  ponds. 

When  you  get  home  from  the  Nutrition 
Supply  Center,  you  find  that  dinner  is  almost 
ready.  Your  son  has  chosen  a  menu  that  in- 
cludes all-lean  boneless  steaks.  Lean  meat  is 
another  improvement  in  the  food  today. 
Farmers  are  able  to  grow  cattle,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  chicken  without  letting  them  put  on  fat. 
The  steaks  are  made  tender  throughout  by 
treating  them  with  volts  of  electricity. 

The  dinner  menu  also  includes  a  fruit  salad 
of  apples,  celery,  and  a  bit  of  avocado;  small 
baked  potatoes;  low-fat  milk;  and  a  delicious 
dessert  of  strawberries  topped  with  a  non- 
fat whip. 

The  steaks  and  potatoes  were  cooked  in 
their  own  special  compartments  in  the  solar 
oven.  The  oven  drew  heat  from  power  cells 
that  stored  energy  on  sunny  days. 

As  you  take  your  first  bite  of  the  evening 
meal,  you  think  to  yourself:  "A  lot  of  things 
about  food  sure  have  changed  over  the  last  50 
years.  But  when  it  comes  to  dinner,  there  is  still 
nothing  like  a  good,  old-fashioned  meal." 


Food  bars,  square  tomatoes,  non-fat  meat: 
Those  are  just  some  of  the  changes  in  the  food 
you  eat  that  you  can  expect  in  the  years  ahead. 

But  there  are  many  other  changes  that 
you  can  expect  as  well.  And  all  of  those 
changes  in  our  food  and  what  we  eat  will 
begin  with  the  farmer  on  the  farm. 

That  shouldn't  be  surprising.  From  the 
time  that  farming  was  first  started  —  some 
12,000  years  ago  —  the  farm  has  been  the 
center  of  life.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  that  will  change  in  the  future. 

There  will  be,  for  sure,  many  new  methods 
and  improvements  in  farming  in  the  years 
ahead.  One  new  aid  in  farming  will  be  the 
computer.  Computers  will  help  farmers  plan 
their  crops.  They  will  tell  the  farmers  when  to 
plant  and  harvest  in  order  to  get  the  larg  - 
est  and  most  nutritious  crops. 

Computers  will  also  help  farmers  keep 
pests  away  without  using  as  many  pesticides  as 
they  use  today.  The  computers  will  keep  track 
of  the  insect  population,  including  both  the 
insects  that  are  harmful  to  crops,  and  the  ones 
that  help  some  crops  —  like  bees. 

When  the  insect  population  has  become  a 
problem,  the  computer  will  give  the  farmer 
that  information.  That  way,  the  farmers  can 
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spray  pesticides  only  when  they  are  really 
needed.  And  that  will  keep  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals in  the  environment  to  a  minimum. 

Energy  will  probably  still  be  a  problem  50 
years  from  now,  as  it  is  today.  But  there  will  be 
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many  things  that  farmers  will  do  to  help  the 
energy  problem. 

For  instance,  it's  likely  that  farmers  will  use 
windmills  and  solar  energy.  Windmills  will 
provide  electricity  for  the  home  and  the  barn. 
And  solar  energy  will  heat  these  places.  Fuel 
made  from  waste  matter  on  the  farm  will 
probably  be  used  as  a  source  of  energy  to  run 
tractors  and  other  farm  machines. 

There  will  also  be  changes  in  farm  animals. 
Cows,  for  instance,  will  be  able  to  provide  a  lot 
more  milk  than  they  do  today.  And  farmers 
will  be  able  to  control  the  sex  of  the  newborn 
animals. 


If  the  farmer  needs  more  milking  cows,  he 
will  be  able  to  make  sure  a  mother  cow  gives 
birth  to  a  female  calf.  If  he  needs  a  bull  to  grow 
meat,  he'll  be  able  to  make  sure  the  calf  is  male. 

In  the  future,  you  will  also  probably  see 
many  more  fish  farms  than  there  are  today. 
Fish  farmers  will  breed  and  grow  fish  for  mar- 
ket. Solar  energy  will  help  keep  the  fish  ponds 
at  just  the  right  temperature  to  grow  the  best 
fish. 

Fresh  water,  though,  may  become  as 
scarce  in  the  years  ahead  as  gas  is  today.  Yet, 


farmers  will  still  need  about  80  percent  of  the 
country's  water  supply  as  they  do  today. 

So  farmers  will  take  more  care  in  catching 
rainwater  and  storing  it  in  huge  underground 
storages.  Then,  as  crops  need  water,  solar 
energy  will  drive  the  irrigation  pumps  and 
spread  water  to  the  crops  that  need  it  most. 

Most  farmers  will  be  using  a  special 
"trickle"  system  for  irrigation.  This  system  will 
let  only  a  few  drops  of  water  out  at  a  time  right 
on  the  plants'  roots.  The  system  will  help  save  a 
lot  of  water. 

Seawater  farming  also  looks  very  promis- 
ing for  the  future.  Today,  many  varieties  of 
plants  would  not  be  able  to  survive  in  such 
salty  water. 

Fifty  years  from  now,  farms  will  also  have 
probably  cropped  up  in  cities.  These  city  farms, 
of  course,  will  not  use  land  for  growing  crops. 
They'll  use  water.  This  is  called  hydroponic 
farming.  (Hydro  means  water.) 

Hydroponic  farming  looks  sort  of  like  a 
huge  greenhouse  in  a  covered  swimming  pool. 
Farmers  have  found  this  method  of  farming 
useful  for  a  couple  of  reasons.  One  is  that  they 
can  plant  more  crops  in  less  space.  Another  is 
that  the  farmer  has  more  control  over  the  nu- 
trients the  plants  get  to  help  them  grow. 

Although  this  method  of  farming  may  cost 
a  little  bit  more  in  the  beginning  than  planting 
crops  in  the  soil,  it  often  saves  money  later  on. 
For  instance,  the  cost  of  transporting  crops 
after  they  have  been  harvested  can  be  low- 
ered because  farmers  can  set  up  farms  much 
closer  to  where  the  food  will  be  sold  —  the 
cities.  This  is  particularly  useful  in  places  like 
Alaska  where  food  would  normally  have  to  be 
shipped  in  by  airplane. 

There  will  be  many  more  people  to  feed  50 
years  from  now,  so  quick-growing  kinds  of 
plants  and  animals  will  be  developed.  Crops 
will  probably  yield  twice  as  much  as  they  do 
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today.  And  chickens  and  other  farm  animals 
will  probably  take  half  as  long  to  grow  ready 
for  market  as  they  do  today. 

IMew  kinds  of  hens  will  be  bred  that  can 
lay  low-cholesterol  eggs  for  people  who  need 
them.  And  while  it  is  not  likely  that  well  be 
able  to  get  chocolate  milk  directly  from  cows, 
certain  cows  will  provide  certain  kinds  of  milk 
—  some  with  nearly  all  protein,  for  instance; 
others  with  special  vitamins. 

Farmers  will  also  know  how  to  take  care 
of  their  land  better.  They  will  be  able  to  keep  it 
more  fertile.  They  will  know  for  instance,  how 
to  keep  the  rain  from  washing  away  their 


good  soil.  Streams  and  rivers  will  be  clearer 
and  brighter,  since  farmers  will  have  better 
methods  of  controlling  pollution  from  their 
farms. 

One  of  the  greatest  results  of  all  these 
improvements  in  farming  in  the  future  will  be 
that  people  around  the  world  will  be  eating 
better! 

There  will,  more  than  likely,  still  be  many 
people  that  don't  have  enough  to  eat.  So  the 
countries  of  the  world  will  have  to  continue 
their  struggle  to  learn  how  to  help  each  other 
with  the  enormously  important  task  of  feed- 
ing the  world's  population.  □ 


WHATcARE  SOME  QOOD  6FOODS 

lGANQROW? 

'Easy  Steps  to  Starting  lour  Own  garden 


Hive  you  ever  picked  a  red,  juicy  tomato  right 
off  the  vine  and  bitten  into  it?  Or  pulled  a 
fresh,  crisp  carrot  right  out  of  the  ground, 
wiped  the  dirt  off,  and  munched  down  on  it?  Or 
have  you  ever  picked  a  small  zucchini  squash, 
sliced  it  with  a  knife,  and  popped  the  tasty 
pieces  into  your  mouth?  Or  broken  off  fresh 
lettuce  leaves  from  the  plant  and  chewed  them 
down  like  a  rabbit? 

If  you  haven't,  you've  missed  a  lot  of  fun  ... 
and  some  mighty  good  eating  as  well!  If  you 
have,  then  you  already  know  how  much  fun 
gardening  can  be.  And  you  know  what  it  means 


to  grow  nutritious  foods  that  are  really  great  to 
eat.  You  also  know  that  gardening  is  work  — 
sometimes  hard  work  —  but  the  food  you  get 
from  it  makes  it  fun  work. 

One  of  the  nice  things  about  having  your  own 
garden  is  that  it's  something  you  can  do  out- 
doors or  indoors,  in  the  country  or  in  the  city. 

To  help  you  get  started,  here  are  some  tips 
and  ideas  for  growing  juicy  tomatoes,  crisp  car- 
rots, tasty  zucchini  squash,  and  fresh  lettuce. 
Just  grab  your  shovel,  spade,  or  hoe,  and  get 
ready  to  "dig-in"  to  gardening. 


growing  "Bean  Sprouts 


(1)Wash 


You  might  want  to  start  with 
something  easy  —  like  bean 
sprouts,  for  instance.  To  grow 
bean  sprouts,  all  you  need  are 
some  beans,  a  screw-top  jar,  wa- 
ter, and  a  little  time.  Buy  some 
Mung  beans  from  a  seed  catalog  or 
a  "natural"  food  store.  Then  follow 
these  three  steps:  (1)  Wash  a  half 
cup  of  the  beans  and  soak  them 


(2)  Drain 

overnight  in  cold  water;  (2)  Drain 
off  the  water.  Punch  holes  in  the 
lid  of  your  screw-top  jar.  Put  the 
beans  in  and  screw  on  the  lid;  and 

(3)  Put  the  jar  in  a  dark  place. 
Rinse  the  beans  with  water  and 

drain  them  two  or  three  times 
each  day.  Each  time  put  the  jar 
back  in  a  dark  place.  The  sprouts 
grow  very  fast  —  in  fact,  they'll  be 
ready  to  eat  in  5  days.  They're  re- 


(3)  Let  stand 

ally  good  in  salads,  or  cooked  with 
other  vegetables. 

Bean  sprouts,  of  course,  are 
only  the  beginnings  of  plants.  If 
they  were  to  grow  much  bigger 
and  develop  green  leaves  and 
stems,  they  would  need  more  than 
just  the  water  you  would  give  them 
to  make  sprouts.  They  would  need 
soil,  light,  and  air. 
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cAN  OUTDOOR  QARDEN 

If  there's  a  yard  around  your  house,  see  if  you 
can  talk  your  parents  into  giving  you  a  little 
space  to  grow  some  tomatoes.  A  small  piece  of 
land  that's  about  3  feet  by  5  feet  will  grow  two 
tomato  plants.  But  the  land  for  your  tomato 
plants  should  be  sunny  and  close  to  where  you 
can  get  water  easily. 


You'll  need  some  tools.  A  spading  fork,  a  steel 
rake,  and  a  garden  hoe  will  do.  With  the  spading 
fork,  you  can  dig  the  soil.  With  the  rake,  you  can 
smooth  the  soil  and  remove  the  stones  and 
sod.  With  the  hoe,  you  can  form  the  rows  and 
keep  the  weeds  away  from  the  plant. 

Start  your  garden  early  in  the  spring.  Dig  out 
all  the  weeds  by  the  roots.  Then,  dig  up  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  about  1  foot  and  turn  it  over.  Break 
up  all  the  lumps  and  rake  the  ground 
until  it's  smooth.  This  is  the  hardest 
work  of  the  whole  garden;  it's  also 
the  most  important. 

Just  as  you  need  nutrients  for 
your  body  to  grow,  your  tomato 
plants  will  need  nutrients  from 
the  soil  so  that  they  can  grow 
and  produce  fruit.  Have  your 
parents  help  you  addjertilizer 
to  your  ground.  They  may  want 
to  call  the  local  county  agent 
or  State  university  and  have 
the  soil  tested  for  you.  That 
way  they'll  know  exactly  how  much 
and  what  kind  of  fertilizer  to  use. 

If  the  ground  is  hard  and  dry, 
water  it  heavily.  Then  wait  until  it's 
dried  just  enough  so  that  when  you 
pick  up  a  ball  of  it,  it's  soft  and  crum- 
bly in  your  hand.  Your  garden  is 
now  ready  to  plant.  *+ 
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Ttfiur  Own  Tomat  oe  s 


Make  two  little  circles  about  1  foot  from  each 
end  of  your  piece  of  ground.  In  each  circle  put 
three  or  four  seeds.  If  they  all  grow,  you'll  have 
more  plants  than  you  need.  But  plant  that  many 
just  in  case  some  seeds  don't  grow.  Cover  the 
seeds  with  about  XU  inch  of  soil  and  pat  it  gently 
with  your  hand. 

In  a  week  or  10  days,  tiny  tomato  plants 
should  appear.  They'll  have  two  leaves  each.  As 
they  grow  (picture  A),  they  will  put  out  more 


and  different  kinds  of  leaves.  When  they  are  3  or 
4  inches  high  (picture  B),  pick  out  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  looking  plant  in  each  circle. 
Then,  pull  out  the  rest.  If  you  don't  do  this,  you 
will  have  too  many  plants  for  the  amount  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil.  When  you  have  done  this, 
you  will  have  two  tomato  plants,  one  on  each 
end  of  your  piece  of  ground. 

Rain  is  the  best  way  for  water  to  come  to  your 
tomato  plants.  But  if  there's  not  enough  rain, 
water  the  plants  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  You 
may  want  to  put  some  leaves  around  the  base 
to  keep  the  moisture  in  and  the  weeds  from 
growing.  This  is  called  mulching.  Use  your  hoe 
and  your  hands  whenever  you  have  to  keep 
weeds  from  your  piece  of  ground. 


As  your  tomatoes  get  taller  (picture  C),  drive 
a  6-foot  stake  in  the  ground  beside  each  plant. 
Tomatoes  are  vines.  And  you  will  need  to  tie 
these  vines  loosely  to  the  stake  as  they  grow. 
This  will  keep  the  plant  and  the  tomatoes  from 
drooping  on  the  ground. 


First,  you'll  see  delicate,  yellow  blossoms 
come  out  Then,  tiny  green  tomatoes  will  form. 
Finally,  in  2  to  3  months  after  you've  planted 
them,  you'll  see  the  large  green  globes  turning 
to  a  juicy  red.  Your  tomatoes  are  ready  to  pick 
and  eat! 

In  some  of  the  colder  climates,  you  may  want 
to  start  your  tomatoes  indoors  instead  of  plant- 
ing the  seeds  out  in  your  piece  of  ground.  We'll 
talk  about  that  a  little  later  when  we  discuss 
indoor  gardens.  Sometimes  you  also  may  want 
to  buy  your  tomato  plants  in  pots  instead  of 
starting  them  from  seeds. 
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2  T^et  of  Carrots 

If  you  want  to  enlarge  your  garden  a  little  bit, 
grow  some  carrots.  They're  among  the  easiest 
of  the  vegetables  to  grow.  You  could  raise  them 
in  a  single  row  about  3  feet  from  your  tomato 
plants.  But  remember  to  keep  all  the  weeds 
cleaned  out  between  them. 


Work  up  the  ground  the  same  as  you  did  for 
the  tomatoes  (picture  A).  Then  take  your  hoe 
handle  and  make  a  trench  about  V2  to  3A  inch 
deep  and  about  2  feet  long  (picture  B).  Plant  the 
tiny  seeds  about  V2  inch  deep  and  1  to  2  inches 
apart  (picture  C).  These  seeds  won't  grow  so 
fast  as  the  tomato  seeds,  so  give  them  a  little 
more  time  to  come  up  through  the  ground. 
Don't  give  up.  They'll  be  there. 


After  the  delicate,  green  tops  are  2  to  3  inches 
tall,  pull  out  every  other  one  (picture  D).  This  is 
called  thinning.  Thin  them  again  about  a  month 
later  so  that  the  remaining  plants  are  3  inches 
apart.  When  you  do  that  second  thinning,  you'll 
find  tiny  little  carrots  at  the  base  of  the  stems. 
Wipe  them  off  and  eat  them. 
They're  terrific! 


The  carrots  will  grow  fast  after  the  second 
thinning.  In  another  month,  you'll  have  full- 
grown  roots.  Sometimes  the  soil  will  be  too 
hard  to  pull  them  up  by  hand.  In  that  case,  use 
your  spading  fork  to  loosen  the  ground  around 
them  (picture  E),  and  they'll  pop  up  for  you. 
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lettuce  for  crunching 


If  you  use  only  2  feet  of  your  garden  length  for 
carrots,  you  might  want  to  use  the  other  2  feet 
for  some  lettuce.  Buy  seeds  of  the  loose-leaf 
type  lettuce.  Put  the  tiny,  black  seeds  in  a  row 
(picture  A)  and  cover  them  as  you  did  the  to- 
matoes with  about  l/*  inch  of  soil  —  gently  pat- 
ted (picture  B). 

The  new  lettuce  plants  will  come  up  in  about 
6  to  10  days.  After  the  leaves  are  1  to  2  inches 
long,  thin  them,  so  that  each  plant  is  8  to  10 
inches  apart  (picture  C).  Lettuce  grows  fast. 
You'll  have  leaves  for  munching  and  for  salads 
within  2  months  after  you  plant  the  seeds. 


cAll  the  Squash "iou  Can  'Eat 

Finally,  if  you  want  to  make  your  garden  still 
larger,  try  planting  a  zucchini  squash.  This 
means  that  you  will  have  to  add  an 
area  of  about  4  feet  by  4  feet.  In  the 
middle  of  the  4-foot- square  garden, 
make  a  little  circle.  In  the  circle 
plant  six  to  eight  squash  seeds 
2  to  3  inches  deep.  The  new 
plants  should  come  up  in  a 
week  or  10  days.  After 
another  week,  thin  them  so     ^=~ 
that  you  leave  only  the  best  two 
(picture  D).  »-> 
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When  Should  You  Plant  the  Seeds? 

Your  garden  has  two  kinds  of  vegetables  in 
it.  The  lettuce  and  carrots  are  tough  and  can 
stand  cool  weather.  Put  those  seeds  in  the 
ground  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  prepared  in 
the  spring.  The  tomatoes  and  the  squash  are 
tender  vegetables.  Wait  until  the  soil  is  warm  — 
until  there  will  be  no  more  frost  in  your  area  — 
before  you  plant  tomatoes  or  squash. 
What  Do  You  Do  About  Pests? 

Anything  that  grows  has  something  else  that 
wants  to  grow  on  it.  The  plants  in  your  garden 
will  be  no  exception.  Look  on  your  tomatoes  for 
wriggly,  green  tomato  worms  and  for  other  in- 
sects (picture  A).  Pick  them  off.  Drop  them  in  a 
can  so  that  you  can  carry  them  away  and 
destroy  them.  Carrots  and  lettuce  don't  have 
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plants  that  can  keep  them  from  producing  the 
roots,  leaves,  and  fruit  that  you  want  to  eat 
Sometimes  your  plants  will  get  sick  with  a  dis- 
ease. You'll  need  help.  You  may  need  pesticides. 
These  are  chemicals  that  will  kill  the  insects  or 
control  the  disease.  If  you  need  pesticides,  have 
your  parents  call  your  local  county  agricultural 
agent  or  your  State  university  to  find  out  how  to 
treat  your  plants. 


many  insects  that  bother  them,  but  keep  an 
eye  out  for  them.  If  you  see  some,  pick  them 
off,  too.  The  insect  that  will  bother  your 
squash  the  most  is  called  a  borer.  A  good 
way  of  keeping  this  fellow  from  chewing 
up  your  plant  is  to  surround  the  base  of 
the  squash  stem  with  a  sheet  of 
aluminum  foil.  This  will  help  keep  the 
borers  away  (picture  B). 

Sometimes  none  of  these  simple 
methods  will  work,  and  you 
will  find  insects  on  your 
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©ROWING 'YOUR 
GARDEN  INDOORS 

If  you  don't  have  a  yard  around  your  house 
and  there's  no  other  small  piece  of  ground  you 
can  use  to  raise  your  garden,  don't  be  discour- 
aged. You  can  raise  plants  indoors  or  on  your 
porch  or  on  the  balcony  of  your  apartment. 


For  your  tomatoes,  get  some  pots  that  will 
hold  about  a  gallon  of  soil.  Before  you  put  the 
soil  in  each  pot,  make  sure  that  there's  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  and  that  there's  a  layer  of  about 
an  inch  of  stones  so  that  the  water  will  drain 
through  (picture  A). 

Mix  the  soil  so  that  it's  fine  and  crumbly  — 
just  like  you  would  want  it  outside  in  the 
garden  (picture  B).  Then  put  it  all  on  top  of  the 
stones  in  the  pot. 


(B)  (C) 

Plant  your  seeds  like  you  would  in  the  gar- 
den. Put  three  in  a  little  circle  in  the  middle  of 
the  pot  (picture  C).  Wait  for  the  plants  to  come 
up.  After  they  are  2  to  3  inches  tall  (picture  D), 
thin  them  down  to  one  plant.  Put  a  tall  stake  in 
the  pot,  so  that  the  plant  can  climb  up  as  you  tie 
it  (picture  E). 
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Water  your  tomato  plants  to  keep  them  moist 
(picture  F).  Test  the  moisture  with  your  finger. 
If  the  soil  is  dry,  they  need  water.  If  it's  moist, 
wait  another  day  or  so  and  test  again. 


Carrots  or  lettuce  can  also  be  grown  in 
gallon-sized  pots.  You  can  get  four  to  five  car- 
rots in  each  one  (picture  G).  You  probably  could 
get  two  to  three  lettuce  plants  in  one  pot  (pic- 
ture H).  Prepare  the  stone  drainage  and  the  soil 
the  same  as  you  did  for  the  tomato  plant  (pic- 
ture A). 
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(A) 


The  zucchini  squash,  however,  will  probably 
require  a  tub,  Its  bushy  plant  gets  so  big  that  it 
will  need  more  support  than  it  could  get  from  a 
small  pot.  So,  use  a  half-bushel  basket  or  a  tub 
of  similar  size  (picture  A).  Make  sure  there  are 


(B)  (C) 

drainage  holes  in  the  bottom  and  add  a  layer  of 

stone,  then  your  soil  (picture  B).  Plant  six  to 


(D) 

eight  seeds,  2  to  3  inches  deep,  right  in  the 
center  (picture  C).  Later,  thin  them  down  to  two 


(pictures  D  &  E).  And  be  sure  to  water  your 
plant  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 

Again,  it's  important  that  you  have  your 
plants  in  a  sunny  location. 

Whether  indoors  or  outdoors,  whether  you 
grow  bean  sprouts,  tomatoes,  carrots,  lettuce, 
or  zucchini  squash,  you'll  not  only  have  a  lot  of 
fun  —  but  you'll  have  some  really  good  things 
to  eat. 


And  you  know  something  else?  Those  car- 
rots can  surprise  you.  You  may  still  have  some 
left  in  the  garden  after  cold  weather  comes  and 
the  ground  is  about  to  freeze.  Dig  them  up.  Get 
yourself  a  tub  of  wet  sand.  Cut  off  the  green 


(G) 

tops  (picture  F).  Plant  the  roots  with  their  tips 
down;  cover  them  with  sand  (picture  G).  Have 
each  carrot  at  least  an  inch  away  from  the 
other.  Keep  the  tub  in  the  basement  or  some 
place  where  it  won't  freeze,  and  you  can  have 
carrots  'way  into  the  wintertime! 

Will  your  plants  always  grow?  Will  your  to- 
matoes always  have  big,  juicy  fruit?  Will  the 
carrots  always  be  long  and  tender?  No.  Every- 
thing that  grows  has  problems  at  times.  Also, 
you  will  have  to  learn  how  to  garden,  just  as  you 
have  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write  and  play 
ball.  But  if  you  stay  with  it,  you  can  have  fresh, 
delicious  food  that  you  have  raised  yourself. 
Have  fun  with  your  garden!  □ 
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Firms  or  product  names  used  in  this  publication 

are  solely  for  the  purpose 

of  providing  specific  information. 

Mention  of  these  names 

does  not  constitute 

warranty  of  a  product 

by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

or  an  endorsement  of  it  by  the  Department 

to  the  exclusion  of  other  products. 
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